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How Ben Popken Handles His 


Reserve Stock 


A Store Where the Basement Is on a Par with the Main 
Salesroom and the Warehouse Rivals the Basement 


By L. S. SOULE 











A clean store with a dustless stock. No Oak Park matron can trace the soiling of her kid gloves to Popken's 
hardware store 


ODERN business has no use for the slacker. able merchandise to deteriorate through careless 
¢ The merchant who carefully sweeps the aisles storing, will be forced to make up his losses in other 
of his store, then deftly shoots the accumu- ways. To the suspicious customer, that means 
lated rubbish under some convenient counter or either increased prices or plain fraud. 
show case, may for a time delude the purchasing 
public into the belief that neatness is his middle 
name. Sooner or later, however, the dust and grime Ben Popken of Oak Park, IIl., belongs to the rap- 
on the reserve stock will brand him as a common idly growing class of merchants who move their 
four-flusher. Whenever a customer gets by the pol- show cases when they sweep, keep their basements 
ished salesroom and views the junk pile in the rear, in apple-pie order and their warehouses on par with 
it’s “Good Night” confidence! He figures that the their salesrooms. Popken’s store is not an ordinary 
man who tries to put something over on him in the hardware store. It has an individuality whose key- 
matter of cleanliness will not hesitate to deceive note is cleanliness. From front to rear it is neat- 
him in other transactions. He also imagines, and _ ness personified. 
rather justly, that a retail] dealer who allows valu- As you enter, you find yourself face to face with 
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4 Store Where Cleanliness Is Next to Godliness 
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a well-trimmed show case that speaks volumes in 
favor of electric household appliances. The glass 
is brilliantly clean and the items on display are abso- 
lutely dustless. The interior of the store is as 
pleasing to the eye as neatly arranged stock and 
high-class fixtures can make it. Finished through- 
out with Warren equipment of the best grade, the 
sales room is one of which the proprietor is justly 
proud. As you glance toward the rear, your eyes 
take in a veritable panorama of well-displayed hard- 
ware. On the right, for almost the entire length 
of the store the wall space is taken up with glass 
front cases and panelled doors, carefully and intelli- 
gently sampled. Every item of the stock has a 
duplicate in plain sight and marked in plain figures. 
The reserve stock is out of sight, clean and dustless. 
On the left, deep, well-arranged shelving carries a 
load of granite ware, tinware and aluminum. You 
mentally note that the handles of the stew pans all 
point religiously one way and that the spouts of the 
sprinkling cans carefully follow suit. A lady wear- 
ing white kid gloves can safely handle any article 
on these shelves without a later visit to the cleaners. 
In the rear the steel goods are systematically hung 
on a convenient rack, while gas stoves and refrigera- 
tors are displayed to the best possible advantage. 
You even notice that the ordinarily unsightly radia- 
tors are beautifully housed with a polished oak fix- 
ture to match the wall cases. It looks good, clean 
and wholesome to you from a man’s standpoint. To 
a woman, such a store must be simply irresistible. 
But I will not go into detail in regard to the store 
proper. There are hundreds of clean hardware 
stores and any merchant can purchase high-grade 
fixtures if he has the price. What I want to call 
your attention to is the range of Ben Popken’s 
thoroughness. 


A Basement Where Dirt Is a Stranger 


Near the rear of the store is a stairway, leading 
to a basement that is a revelation to the ordinary 
haphazard merchant. The same idea of cleanliness 
prevails that is so apparent on the main floor. 
Shelving is arranged in parts of the basement to 
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carry certain lines of goods; the rope stock is con- 
veniently placed on platforms and the heavy hard- 
ware presents none of the junk-like arrangement so 
common in hardware basements. The big im- 
pression you receive is one of ever present elanli- 
ness. The concrete floor is‘swept as regularly as 
the floor of the main salesroom and the basement 
stock is dusted daily. It takes time and labor, but 
to Popken it is an advertisement worth more than a 
column weekly in the Oak Park papers. 


A Warehouse That Conserves the Stock 


Popken’s warehouse is in the rear of the store, 
across the alley, and is even more remarkable for 
its orderly arrangement than is the basement. The 
ground floor is given over to nails and heavy hard- 
ware, and to a thoroughly up-to-date tin and repair 
shop. It is no trouble at all to find a keg of 8d 
corhnmon or 3d fine in that warehouse. Each size 
has its regular space and every nail keg fits com- 
pactly in its appointed place. Dirt is conspicuous 
only by its absence. Upstairs is the store room or 
warehouse proper, which houses the woodenware, 
the reserve stocks of tin and enamel ware, the wash- 
ing machines, steel goods, gas ovens, fruit jars and 
goods of similar nature. The bulk of this stock 
is neatly piled on home-made shelving, and again 
it is noticeable that the handles of the stew pans 
all take the same angle. A salesman can pilot a 
prospective customer down the aisles between the 
shelving with absolute confidence that he will carry 
away with him a lasting and good impression of the 
Popken store. The steel goods are arranged on a 
home-made rack just as neatly and attractively as 
are similar items in the main salesroom. Ben 
Popken has reason to be proud of his warehouse. 


Brief History of the Popken Hardware Store 


The almost entire lack of shelf-worn or obselete 
stock is not to be taken as an indication that the 
proprietor is a new arrival or a tenderfoot. Oak 
Park residents have purchased hardware from Ben 
Popken for over 16 years, to their satisfaction and 
his profit. For many years he occupied a frame 





A corner in Ben Popken’s basement, where dirt is an unwelcome stranger 
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Ben Popken likes to take a customer through his ware- 
house. He knows that it compares favorably with the 
balance of his store 


building directly across from his present location, 
and it was not until May, 1915, that he felt justified 
in erecting the present building and transferring 
his stock. The fixtures in the old store were not as 
elaborate as those in the new, but the same spirit 
of honesty, thoroughness and cleanliness character- 
ized his dealings. The new store simply maintains 
the well-established reputation for a clean store, a 
clean stock and clean business methods. 

Next time the spirit moves you to shunt a bunch 
of rubbish under a counter or make a junk pile of 
your reserve stock, get out this copy of HARDWARE 
AGE and study the pictures of the Popken store, 
basement and warehouse. If that fails to stir you 
to deeds of neatness, pull down the curtains. Your 
case is hopeless. 


Obituary 


Levi J. GUNN, one of the founders of the Millers 
Falls Company, died recently at his home in Greenfield, 
Mass., aged 86 years. He was born in Conway, Mass., 
learned the machinist trade, and in 1853 removed to 
Greenfield, where he worked in local shops until 1864, 
when, in company with Charles H. Amidon, he began 
the manufacture of clothes wringers. In 1868 the 
Millers Falls Company was started and he became 
treasurer and manager, continuing in these capacities 
until 1901, when he was elected president of the com- 
pany. He held this position until 1910, when he retired. 
He had been a member of the State Senate and of the 
Governor’s Council and active in financial affairs. 


JAMES Davip MILLER, secretary and treasurer of 
the Auto Parts Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, died sud- 
denly from apoplexy recently, aged 62 years. He had 
been a resident of Milwaukee for 30 years. He was 
assistant superintendent of the Allis-Chalmers main 
works until 1912, when he resigned to become manager 
of the Auto Parts Company. 


J. WALLACE PaGE, founder of the Page Woven Wire 
Fence Company, and known as the father of the woven 
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wire {fence industry, died recently at his home in 
Adrian, Mich., in his seventy-third year. Mr. Page 
was born in Lewanee County, Mich., and received his 
education in public schools and Adrian College. He had 
served as president of the Page Woven Wire Fence 
Company from the time of its formation until a few 
years ago, and at the time of his death was first vice- 
president of the company. 


OscaR A. SHEPARD, president of the Shepard Clark 
Company, Boston, Mass., died suddenly at his summer 
home at Marblehead Neck, Mass. Mr. Shepard was 
born in Bangor, Me. He went to Boston many years 
ago and became interested in the wooden ware business, 
becoming president of the Shepard Clark Company. 
He was connected with many fraternal organizations, 
and had served as president of the New England Iron 
& Hardware Association. He is survived by a widow. 


SAMUEL CHAPIN PRATT, a member of the firm of 
Beals & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., died recently after an ill- 
ness of about a month. Mr. Pratt was born and edu- 
cated in Buffalo, and had been in business for more 
than 25 years. He is survived by a widow and two 
sons. 


WILLIAM H. TUKEY, a member of the firm of S. S. 
Tukey & Co., Somerville, Mass., died at his home 
recently from heart disease. He was a member of many 
fraternal organizations, and was in his fifty-eighth 
year. 


GEORGE HENRY, traveling for the U. S. Cartridge 
Company, Lowell, Mass., died recently. Mr. Henry was 
long identified with the firearms and ammunition busi- 
ness, having been previously connected with the Iver 
Johnson Arms & Cycle Works. 


JOHN B. McBRIDE, 74 years old, a hardware merchant 
of Buffalo, N. Y., died recently at his home. Mr. Mc- 
Bride was engaged in business for the past 38 
years, and is survived by a widow, two sons and four 
daughters. 


JOHN A. BERGER, one of the founders of the Berger 
Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, manufacturer of sheet 
metal building products, died recently, aged 69 years 
He retired from actual business several years ago. 


BENJAMIN STEWART, a retired hardware merchant, 
died at the home of his daughter in Hutchinson, Kan., 
recently. Mr. Stewart was born in 1830. He started 
in the hardware business in Hutchinson in 1885. 


BERNARD L. JOHNSON of the Johnson Hardware & 
Electrical Company, Baltimore, Md., died at his home 
1914 North Charles Street. Mr. Johnson was 46 years 
old, and was born in Cumberland, Md. 


ALVA R. BRIERTON, @ member of the hardware firm 
of Tuttle & Brierton, died recently at his home in 
Amboy, IIL, in his forty-fifth year. Mr. Brierton had 
been in business for the past 29 years, and is survived 
by a widow. 


LESLIE KELLEN, for many years in business at 
Brewer, died recently, aged 67 years. He was senior 
member of the firm of Kellen & Sparks, retiring from 
business several years ago. 


THEODORE P. TerRRY died at his home in Ansonia, 
Conn., recently. He was 82 years old, and had con- 
ducted a hardware business for many years. 


EDWARD COLE died at his home in Boonton, N. J., 
suddenly recently, in his forty-first year. Mr. Cole was 
a partner in the firm of Butler & Cole. 


LAWRENCE H. SALIsBuRY of Albion, Pa., established 
in business since 1873, died at his residence on Market 
Street recently, in his seventy-fifth year. 









The Diary of Dawson Black 


By HAROLD WHITEHEAD 


Instructor in Business Method at Boston University 


Eleventh Section 


HURSDAY, JULY 29, 1915. Isn’t it astonish- 
ing how easy it is to do things wrong! My 
nerves have certainly been frazzled the last 

few weeks, and I have felt myself growing more 
and more irritable every day. 

A salesman came in to-day from the Cincinnati 
Pencil Sharpener Company to offer me an agency 

















Dawson Black and his diary 


for the firm’s pencil pointers. He walked into the 
store with what I said to myself was a silly grin, 
but Larson, when we were talking the matter over, 
afterward, said he looked a jolly, good-natured fel- 
low, so perhaps it was just my nerves twisting 
things around. 

Well, I was just going over my stock of butt 
hinges when he came in. I was feeling disappointed 
because our stock was lower than I thought it was, 
and I am getting now so that I positively hate to 
buy! Well, I looked up at him and snapped: 

“What do you want?” 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Black,” he replied. “I rep- 
resent the Cincinnati Pencil Sharpener Company, 
and I want . 

Here I broke ‘in testily : 

“I’m too busy now. Besides, we’re not in the 
stationery line. You want to go to a stationer 
with that thing. Well,” I said rather angrily, 
as he made no attempt to go, “if there is anything 
else you want to say, please say it quickly; if not, 
you will have to excuse me because I am really too 
busy to waste time with drummers to-day.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Black,” he returned a little hotly, 
“IT am not a drummer—I am a salesman. I came 
to talk with you about giving you a special agency, 
but it is evident that in your present frame of mind 
I would only be wasting my time. I will come back 
later.” 

With that he walked out of the store. 


{ did feel mad! I could have chewed tenpenny 
nails! 

“Did you ever hear such impudence?” I cried to 
Larson. 

Larson looked up with that queer little expression 
on his face that I have come to recognize as pre- 
ceding something that disagrees with me, and said: 

“Impudence by who, Boss?” 

“By him, of course! I’m the Boss here, and if 
there is any stale to be done, he’s the fellow 
to do it!” 

Larson didn’t say another word, but shook his 
head. 

“Larson,” said I testily, “you seem to take de- 
light in pointing out flaws in my management!” 

Again I saw that queer expression come into his 
face. 

“Management,” I cried, “not mismanagement! 
What was wrong with what I did just now?” 

Larson does sometimes make me mad, but I usually 
find on thinking things over that he is very logical 
in his reasoning. I have learned a lot from him and 
I have come to depend on him a good deal, and he 
has got so that he is pretty free with me. 

He walked toward me, leaned against a counter, 
and said: 

“Mr. Black, the average traveling salesman makes 
as much money or more money than average retail 
hardware man. Financially, he is good as people 
he sells to. 
able to sell them, so in business knowledge he is 
equal of the merchant, or if he isn’t he is not the 
real article. He travels over the country and he gets 
a broad knowledge of things. Usually he has good 
education and comes from good home. In majority 
of cases he is socially and mentally equal of his 
customers. Then again, the hardware people would 
be in a he——” 

“Tut, tut!” I said! 

“Very well, would be in a deuce of a mess if trav- 
eling salesman did not call on them. You get most 
of your knowledge of new lines from traveling 
salesman. Suppose you get all so mad that they 
won’t call on you? You would be real loser. Simp- 
son used to be just same way. You know, Boss, 
I used to hear some of those traveling salesmen 
damn him as if they really meant it. I know one 
feller came here with agency for Stamford saws. 
Now, you know, Boss, Stamford saws is one of 
best agencies Barlow has. Well, Simpson could 
have had that agency if he wanted. I don’t know 
how he happened to come to Simpson first, because 
Barlow is—was—leading hardware man in town.” 

I smiled at the implied compliment. 

“Well, in he came in the store, and Simpson 
treated him just about like—well, he treated him 
just like a dog. And do you know what that feller 
did?” 

“No,” I replied curiously, “what did he do?” 

“He put his grip on the floor, walked around the 
counter, took hold of Simpson’s nose and gave it one 
h——” I held up my finger warningly—‘“a deuce of 
a pull!” 

My hand unconsciously went to my nose, and I 
saw a twinkle come into Larson’s eyes as he noticed 
the movement. 

“Well, that feller, he went right over to Barlow 
and Barlow knew a good thing when he saw it and 
he tied up that agency.” 


He must know goods thoroughly to be 
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“Good Heavens,” I said, “it never dawned on me 
that any traveling salesman wouldn’t be only too 
tickled to do business with anybody he could!” 

“I tell you, Boss,” said Larson, “I have been in 
hardware business now, let’s see—forty-five years, 
and the more I see of traveling salesman the more 
respect I have for him. I know if I were boss of a 
store I would never turn a salesman down cold. If 
I couldn’t buy I would say no, and shake hands with 
him and wish him good luck. Some day that feller 
would have a real bargain to offer, and would he 
offer it to the feller who balls him out? No, sir-ree! 
He would drop a line to the feller who treated him 
white, who realized that he was as good a man as 
the next feller and who helped to make his path a 
little easier for him. 

“Just think, Boss, going around, day after day, 
calling on people, town after town, sleeping in a lot 
of places only a few degrees better than a bum 
has, that’s what they get in some of the small places 
they come to—getting cold turn-downs place after 
place. By Jove, I think that when a salesman gets 
decent treatment from a merchant, he would look 
upon it as a—what do you call the place in the sand 
where they have trees and water?” 

“An oasis in the desert?” 

“Yes, that’s it, Boss. An oasis in the desert.” 

“Larson, you old vagabond, I believe you’re right; 
and if that pencil sharpener fellow doesn’t give his 
agency to Barlow”’—I grinned as I said this—‘“T’ll— 
I’ll turn him down with a smile!” 

“That’s all right, Boss; but how do you know 
you want to turn him down?” 

“Oh, we don’t want to handle those things. We’re 
not in the stationery business. That’s a stationer’s 
line!” 

“But why?” persisted Larson. 

“Why? Because stationers sell pencils!” 

“Y-yes, y-yes,” said Larson with a drawl, “and so 
do 5 and 10-cent stores—and department stores— 
and drygoods stores—and drug stores. So why not 
hardware stores? Do you know, Boss, I think most 
hardware people are asleep at the switch. Why, we 
sell razors, and then we let the fellers go to the drug 
store to buy the powder and the soap and the 
brushes—we have got a few brushes, but we seem 
scared to show them. What happens? Why, the 
drug store turns around and sells them the powder 
and then they give us a devil”—again I put up my 
hand, I’m trying to break Larson of swearing— 
“well, they give us a run for our money because 
they sell razors. Why, I was up in New York last 
year, and there I saw a drug store that had a picture 
frame department, and a line of toys, and brass and 
copper novelties—practically everything that we 
ought to sell and which was ours till we let these 
other stores swipe it from us. 

“Look at automobiles! If we fellers had been 
alive, we would not have these specialty places crop- 
ping up all over the place. The hardware stores 
would have the garage and we would have been 
adding to the profits of the hardware trade by sell- 
ing all automobile accessories. Some fellers are 
getting alive’to the job, but even now some of them 
are wondering whether they are not getting into 
somebody else’s line!” He sneered as he said this. 

“If I owned a hardware store, I would sell any 
thing I could that there was a profit on it! I would 
put in a line of pastry if I thought I could sell it 
and get-away with it!” 

“Your forty-five years in the hardware trade 
hasn’t got you into a rut, then, Larson,” I said with 
a smile. 

“You bet your life it hasn’t, Boss! I want to tell 
you, you are the first man that let me speak free 
and frank to him, and you know I don’t mean to be 
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sassy. But it makes me mad the way the hardware 
trade has let line after line slip away from it!” 

I have sometimes wondered why Larson, with all 
his experience and knowledge, and many good ideas 
that I have found him to have, hasn’t got farther 
ahead in the world. I think it’s perhaps because 
he’s lacking in a certain independence of spirit— 
and while he speaks freely to me, and isn’t afraid 
to correct me, it’s more because I am young and in- 
experienced compared with him, and because I’ve 
got so I don’t take offense at it. I think that per- 
haps under an older and sterner boss, he’d be rather 
afraid to give expression to his views. However, he 
certainly is valuable to me. 

The conversation ended here, because the sales- 
man from the Cincinnati Pencil Sharpener Com- 
pany came in again. I didn’t wait for him to say 
anything, but beckoned to him, and said: 

“I can give you a little time now. I was really 
busy before, and I am afraid I spoke a little more 
sharply than I meant to.” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Black,” he replied. “I think 
I owe you an apology for losing my temper. A man 
in my position can’t afford to lose his temper. 

“T’ll tell you now my proposition. Mr. Sirle of 
HARDWARE TIMES told me you were a coming young 
man in the business and suggested I show you this 
line.” 

“Well,” I replied hesitatingly, “it seems to me 
that a pencil sharpener is not just the thing for a 
hardware man to sell.” 

“Mr. Black,” he responded, “I am not going to 
try to convince you of what a hardware store should 
or should not sell; but I want to show you, with 
your permission, what you can make by handling 
this line. 

“T have spent most of the day around here calling 
on some of the residents and other people. I have 
taken orders for eighteen of these pencil sharpen- 
ers. I will turn these orders over to you and you 
can deliver them and make the profit on them.” 

He passed me over eighteen orders for the dollar 
Cincinnati Pencil Sharpener to be delivered by the 
local hardware store. 

“These sharpeners,” he continued, “cost you 69c 
each f.o.b. Cincinnati. We will turn these orders 
over to you on the condition that you buy an addi- 
tional eighteen. That is three dozen in all. In addi- 
tion to this, if you wish to use this ad in your 
local paper’”—and here he showed.me a very attrac- 
tive advertisement for the pencil sharpener—“which 
will cost $4 an issue in both your papers——” 

“How do you know?” I broke in quickly. 

“Because we found out before we came here. 

We will pay half the cost of three insertions. You 
notice the ad is already prepared just for filling in 
your name. We don’t provide electrotypes because 
if we did your local paper might not have the type 
to harmonize with the rest of the ad so that it 
would look like a regular filled-in affair; but by 
having the paper use the nearest type to this that 
they have, the advertisement has the stamp of your 
own individuality.” 

That was a pretty good thought, it seemed to 
me. 

Well, the upshot of it was that I bought the three 
dozen and I am going to run those ads on the 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday following the ar- 
rival of the sharpeners. 

I shook hands with him as he left the store, and 
couldn’t help thinking that my foolish haste and 
rudeness may have lost me what I now think is 
going to be a valuable agency to me. 

As he left the store—Mr. Downs was his name— 
he gave me a little booklet which he said might re- 
fresh my memory on a few points which I was 
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doubtless familiar with. The booklet was entitled 
“A few reminders on selling methods for Cincin- 
nati Pencil Sharpeners.” It outlined methods of 
approaching schools, private houses, business offices, 
etc., giving samples of form letters and a whole lot 
of useful selling information. 

It seemed to me on looking it over that no one 
could help buying those pencil sharpeners. 

It never occurred to me until after he had left 
the store to ask about the quality of the sharpener, 
and I wondered why, and then I realized that I had 
bought the pencil sharpeners not because of their 
quality, but because of the sales plan which they 
had already worked out fot me. 

I know that if other concerns who sent salesmen 
to see me were to present worked-out plans like 
these they would get more business from me. I 
don’t know how it is, but I seem to be rushed all 
the time with so many little things that I haven’t 
had the time to try to think out plans and ideas for 
selling; and I see now that the fact that it was so 
easy for me to go ahead to sell these pencil sharp- 
eners was the main thing that induced me to buy 
them. 
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Larson was unquestionably pleased with it, and 
the man had hardly gone out of the store when he 
said: 

“Couldn’t we have one of our fellers go around 
to the people and sell some of these? And couldn’t 
we sell pencils, and while we are about it—” 

“For heaven’s sake, Larson,” I cried, “you’re try- 
ing to run me off my feet!” 

The thought of sending salesmen out to get busi- 
ness for a retail store had never occurred to me, 
although on thinking it over it seems so reasonable 
that I suppose a lot of hardware stores are doing 
it. However, I am going to think it over some more, 
and maybe I will send one of the boys out to see 
if he can’t drum up some business on those pencil 
sharpeners, and perhaps some other things. 


My little Diary! I do ramble on when I begin 
talking to you, don’t I? Betty is down stairs play- 
ing John McCormack’s “Mother Machree” on the 
Victrola, so I will go and stay with her a little while 
before turning in. 


(To be continued) 


Watch Your Contracts or Order 
Blanks for These Clauses 


By ELTON J. BUCKLEY 


nature of a business contract, which comes to 

me nowadays, has a clause in it which is in- 
tended by the seller to remove his responsibility for 
any verbal statements which his salesman or agent 
may have made in making the sale. The substance 
of the clause is: “This paper is the entire contract, 
and the seller is not responsible for verbal state- 
ments made by salesmen.” 

So general is this practice becoming that it be- 
hooves business men more than ever to-day to see 
that they do not make purchases or contracts on 
verbal statements which are not incorporated in the 
written contract or order blank. If they do, and 
the paper contains the provision I have referred to, 
the buyer will often find the transaction wholly dif- 
ferent from what he expected it to be. 

A case has just been decided by a Southern Ap- 
peal Court which shows very clearly what I mean. 
A salesman went to a merchant who was in the mar- 
ket for a particular kind of a machine, and he rep- 
resented to him that his machine would do a certain 
kind of work. He was not general in his remarks; 
he was specific, and he told in detail just what kind 
of work the machine would do. 

The merchant believed him and placed an order, 
not thinking it worth while to examine the contract, 
to see if it contained anything which disagreed with 
the salesman’s verbal statements. As a matter of 
fact, the order blank contained only the following 
about the work which the machine would do: 

“It was warranted to be made of good material 
and durable, with good care, and to be capable of 
doing more and better work than any other machine 
made of equal size and proportion working under 
the same conditions on the same job, if properly op- 
erated by competent persons, with sufficient steam 
or horsepower, and the printed rules and directions 
of the manufacturer intelligently followed. The 
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condition of the foregoing warranty is that if, after 
a trial of ten days by the purchasers operating in 
the manner specified, said machinery shall fail to 
fulfill the warranty, written notice thereof shall at 
once be given.” 

Nothing whatever here about the specific work 
which the machine would do. 

Later a dispute arose over the work of the ma- 
chine, the buyer claiming that it would not do what 
the salesman had said it would do. The seller 
brought suit, and the case was tried, the buyer rely- 
ing upon the verbal representations of the salesman. 
He lost at every point. The. court said in sub- 
stance: There were two warranties here. The sales- 
man’s verbal representations as to what the machine 
would do constituted one, and the written language 
reproduced above constituted another. But the 
written warranty entirely superseded the verbal one, 
and the buyer had no right to rely upon the verbal 
warranty at all. 

The buyer here also fell down by not notifying 
the seller that the machine was not satisfactory, 
but even if he had done that, the decision, I take it, 
would have been the same, viz.: that the statements 
of the salesman were out of the case, because the 
written contract contained something inconsistent 
with them. 

How could this buyer have saved himself? By 
saying to the salesman: “Here, you put what you 
say in the written contract.” 

Of course, sometimes fraud is behind these con- 
tract provisions as to the seller not being responsi- 
ble for verbal understandings. Sometimes a sale 


will be deliberately made by false representations, 
the responsibility for which the seller seeks to dis- 
avow by some such clause as the above. He will not 
be permitted to do so, if there is fraud. 
Such a case was recently decided. The seller told 
(Continued on page 73) 























Who’s Who In Wire Cloth 


Pluck, Perseverance and Genuine Business Ability Win Recog- 


nition in the Election of C. K. Anderson as President 


of the American Wire Fabries Company 


F success is the reward of merit, then the recent 
election of C. K. Anderson, formerly secretary- 
treasurer of the American Wire Fabrics Com- 
pany, as president of the corporation was certainly 
an act of wisdom on the part of the directors. It 
did not come as a surprise to Mr. Anderson’s 

















C. K. Anderson 


friends and business associates. To them it was a 
foregone conclusion—a merited recognition of 
pluck, perseverance and genuine business ability. 
Anderson’s life history is a record of hand-made 
success. There is nothing in the nature of “pull” 
or accident connected with it. 

He was born in Sweden in 1867, and three years 
later came with his parents to this country. They 
settled on a farm in the vicinity of New Carlisle, 
Ind. His early life differed little from that of thou- 
sands of farmers’ sons in the United States. He 
plowed, harrowed and cultivated, attended the near- 
by schools, and laid the foundation for a rugged 
health that has had a distinct bearing on his 
success. 

At the age of twenty-one, young Anderson real- 
ized that his ambitions stretched beyond the bor- 
ders of the little farm, and he set out to carve a 
future for himself. It was during the period of 
a great trade depression, when the soup kitchen 
and the bread line were everywhere in evidence, 
and on his arrival at St. Paul, Minn., he found 
little in the way of opportunity for an unskilled 
country boy. Nothing daunted, he took the first 


employment offered, and for several months acted 

as a street-car driver on the narrow St. Paul streets. 

This was really the turning point in his career. 
On his daily route he noticed that the Plymouth 
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Clothing Company was erecting a new building, 
preliminary to entering the clothing field. Realiz- 
ing that there was no future for him as a car 
driver, he quit his job, applied for a position with 
the new firm, and for four years served that com- 
pany as an efficient and trustworthy employee. 

From there he went to Helena, Mont., where he 
again worked in a clothing store and added to his 
meager salary by acting as agent for bicycles, 
which were at this time making a strong bid for 
popular favor. As he was naturally athletic, he 
soon developed from a bicycle enthusiast into a 
candidate for racing honors, and at the opening 
of the World’s Fair in Chicago went to the Windy 
City as a follower of the bicycle racing game. 

The sport, however, soon became unprofitable, and 
he again took up the agency proposition, selling 
wheels in the Chicago territory. At first he met 
with good success, but after a time there came a 
slump in bicycle sales, and he branched out as a 
manufacturer’s agent. Several years later he 
formed a partnership with F. A. Hastings, a rival 
agent, and a new firm was launched under the name 
of Hastings & Anderson. They took over agencies 
for various manufacturers, and in time came to 
handle wire cloth. This lead eventually to their 
forming the National Wire Cloth Company at Niles, 
Mich. 

Friends of Mr. Anderson tried vainly at this 
time to persuade him to abandon the project. He 
was warned that he was bucking up against the 
brains and money of the wire cloth world in a 
manner that could only spell ruin to himself. Not 
deterred by adverse criticism, however, he stuck 
to his plans, and in a comparatively short time 
brought the affairs of the new company to a profit- 
able basis. , 

Meanwhile his active mind was busy with the 
details of his next venture, which was the forma- 
tion of the American Sales Company, a concern 
organized to handle the combined output of nine 
wire cloth factories. The idea proved to be a good 
one, but the results were not entirely satisfactory 
to Mr. Anderson, and a few years later he con- 
ceived the idea of organizing the American Wire 
Fabrics Company by combining the business of five 
manufacturers of wire cloth located in various 
parts of the East and Middle West. 

The venture was a success from the start. Tak- 
ing a conglomeration of factories and variety of 
employees, he welded them into a corporation that 
to-day ranks as one of the largest of its kind in the 
world. In the new company, Mr. Anderson was 
made secretary-treasurer, with entire charge of 
production and sales, a position for which his ex- 
perience with the American Sales Company par- 
ticularly fitted him. This position he held until his 
election as president of the company. 

Mr. Anderson is intensely patriotic. The word 
American means much more to him than a mere 
part of the firm name. His ambition has been to 
place the American brand of wire cloth in every 
State in the union, as well as in every export coun- 
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try, and during the past year he has succeeded in 
making that ambition a reality. Among the new 
products fostered by him is the American brand 
galvanoid wire cloth, a product which is galvanized 
after a process of weaving is completed. 

Mr. Anderson attributes his success to two 
things: Fulfillment of his whole duty to his stock- 
holders, and fulfillment of every obligation to his 
customers. His policy is one of fairness to every- 
body, and he takes great pride in the fact that he 
has never had to face a disgruntled or dissatisfied 
stockholder. He is proud of the American Wire 
Fabrics Company, and proud to be its president. 
He is doubly proud because that honor has come 
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to him just as he is rounding out his fiftieth year. 
Mr. Anderson is not a disciple of red tape. He 
considers it more expensive than valuable. His 
methods are clean-cut and accurate. He knows to 
a cent what it costs his company to manufacture 
and sell its products. 

Mr. Anderson’s associates in the firm are as 
follows: C. L. Hoff, vice-president; M. N. Gilbert, 
secretary-treasurer; L. G. McDonald, sales-manager. 

The directors are: H. W. Seaman, Clinton, Iowa; 
W. F. Harrah, Niles, Mich.; George A. Wolf, Mount 
Wolf, Pa., and C. S. Rorhbaugh, York, Pa. 

With Anderson at the helm, and a crew like this, 
continued success is absolutely assured. 


Observations of a Salesman 


By JOSEPH H. BLAKE 


WE had been talking of the Hart Brown Com- 

pany (the sales-manager and I), and the gist 
of the hour’s talk was that Hart was “a hard nut 
to crack.” Probably more because all had been 
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The sales manager asked, “Did you give him a good 
cigar?” 





said, that could be said, than because it struck him 
as a possible “opener,” the sales-manager asked, 
“Did you give him a good cigar?” and my answer 
was, “No.” 

We sat there looking out across the roof of the 
factory, and my thoughts went out to that part of 
my territory in upper Michigan, Lake Gogebic; 
trout, mosquitoes, a good pipe, and then—Bang! 
there I was back again with the Boss, and my 
juestions were quick. ‘How many salesmen have 
we that smoke?” He answered, “Four out of 
eleven.” 

“You never question a ten-dollar-a-month cigar 
account on each one of the eleven men, do -you?” 
[ asked. “No,” he said. “It’s natural; we expect 
it; in fact, we want our men to pass them out.” 

“All right then, Mr. Man, here’s where I try to 
show you where this company can save anyway 
seventy dollars a month. This is my opinion, and 
I give it to you free. 

“Tell the salesman who doesn’t smoke to cut out 
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the giving away of cigars, and your seventy dollars 
is saved. Now as an argument in support of that 
opinion, I ask you, as a man who doesn’t drink, to 
imagine yourself really asking a man to have a 
drink. You don’t know whether he ‘slips one’ now 
and then or not. You’d probably bungle the job 
by saying, ‘Have a drink?’ as it’s done in comic 
papers. I tell you a drink and the partaking there- 
of is a ceremony, and not to be undertaken lightly. 
You ask one man to have a drink, and he says, ‘I 
never drink,’ and you’re in wrong right there; you 
ask the next man, and he says, ‘Where?’ You buy 
it, and where are you? He’s not your friend; some 
other fellow comes along with a different kind of 
drink, and you’re in wrong again. 

“But take a man and talk to him, and let him 
talk to you, and after a while you give a slanting 
downward rub to the upper part of your lower jaw 
and settle back and say, ‘Well, now, let’s see, what’ll 
it be—water—or something else?’ He’ll straighten 
up, put both hands on the arms of his chair, look 
at you appraisingly, and say, ‘Well, I reckon a 
little ‘something else” would sort of clear the situa- 
tion,’ and that man is your friend; but it takes 
experience, and the same way with a cigar. 

“It’s very seldom that fate is kind to a man who 
doesn’t smoke and creates for him an opportunity 
whereby he can gracefully rid himself of a cigar. 
Usually this fellow walks around and says, ‘Have 
a smoke?’ and the other fellow says, ‘Thanks,’ and 
puts it in among his penholders. Now what earthly 
good has that twelve and one-half cents done? Or 
else he gives it to a mechanic who stands in the 
way of every salesman, and because this chap can’t 
smoke during working hours the donor sees his 
cigar go in a pocket with a number of others. It 
might just as well be a ‘three-fer’ (though I do 
concede that after the third or fourth call he would 
be a marked man if he used that kind). 

“My point is that the man who smokes, when he 
thinks a cigar would help, can pick one out of his 
pocket, pinch it, saying, ‘Had I better wait until I 
get outside before I smoke this?’ He’ll know, don’t 
you worry, ahead of time whether or not smoking 
is forbidden, and the answer will be, ‘No, no, go 
right ahead.’ And then he can say, ‘But here, you 
have one, too.’ He can light them both up, and if 
it is a good cigar, he’s on better terms than he 
was before, I’ll wager. Experience again! 

“These seven boys of ours are wasting money— 
but to get back to Hart Brown Company—I didn’t 
offer to buy a drink or give him a cigar, and so— 
I'll take two or three of these perfectos of yours 
and go out to see him again right after lunch! 
Thanks, goodby!” 
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1—A porch light was beyond the farmer’s wildest dreams before mod- 
erate-priced little electric lighting systems solved the problem. 2—Old- 
timers would hardly recognize this as a farmer’s cellar. Electricity did it 


N official of a prominent electrical jobbing 
company, who lives in a town of about 5000 
inhabitants, called one day on the one and only 

hardware dealer of the town, and noting the lack 
of electrical appliances on display, remarked: 

“Say, how is it you haven’t got a line of electric 
goods, like vacuum cleaners, for instance, and irons 
and percolators?” 

The hardware man sniffed up his nose and said: 

“Nothing doing—takes too much time selling 
anything like that.” 

The electrical man then picked up a ten-cent can 
opener and asked: “How much do you make on 
this?” 

“Two cents,” the merchant answered. 

“Oh, you piker!” the electrical man grinned. 
“How many of these can openers would you have 
to sell to make $8?” 

“Four hundred, of course.” 

“How much selling effort would it require to sell 
four hundred?” 

No reply. 

“Do you think it would require as much selling 
effort as to dispose of one vacuum cleaner, for 
instance, with a profit for a single transaction of 
$8?” 

In the same way the electrical man asked the 
dealer how much profit he realized on a gross of 
clothes pins, and on fly swatters and ordinary flat- 
irons, and with each reply voiced his “Oh, you 
piker!” until he really had the man up in the air. 

“Instead of selling one of those ordinary flat- 
irons with just a profit of say 35 cents, why don’t 
you sell electric irons and make $1.50 on each sale?” 
the electrical man continued. 

As a result of this talk the hardware dealer be- 
came convinced of the money-making possibilities 
of electrical goods, and established connections with 
his mentor’s jobbing house. 

Subsequently the electrical man had another talk 
with the dealer. There is a Chinese laundryman in 
the town. The electrical man suggested: “Why 
don’t you sell a washing machine to the Chinaman?” 

“What would a Chinaman do with an electric 
washer?” the merchant asked derisively. 

Nevertheless, the electrical man went to the Chi- 
nese proprietor and found that his four helpers 
at $6 each per week were doing unsatisfactory work 
as the result of smoking too much “hop.” The 
electrical man put up a brilliant and convincing 





sales talk and persuaded the Chinaman to take a 
machine at $12 a week ($160 retail, $120 whole- 
sale), and John Chinaman forthwith discharged 
two of his helpers. Now, after several months’ 
trial, the Chinaman is contemplating installing an- 
other machine, thus disposing of another unde- 
pendable helper. 

In another case, a salesman representing a manu- 
facturer of electric lighting fixtures, visited a 
hardware merchant in a small town and tried to get 
an order. The hardware man was somewhat chary 
—electrical fixtures were a new and apparently to- 
be-tabooed line for him to handle. The fixture 
salesman on his way to the hardware store noted 
that workmen were putting the finishing touches on 
a house to which electric service wires were con- 
nected. He mentioned this fact and said: 

“Do you know whether the owner has bought his 
lighting fixtures?” 

“No, I don’t think he has,” the merchant replied. 

“Supposing we look him up and see what’s 
doing.” 

The merchant was amenable to the suggestion, 
and so they went forth to find their man. The 
owner of the house was naturally interested in the 
subject, and in the hands of the skillful salesman 
proved to be a very tractable prospect. Fortu- 
nately, the salesman had brought his sample case, 
with several attractive units; he was also able to 
produce an album filled with beautiful photographs 
of other fixtures. Before he left that house he had 
obtained a written order for a complete assortment 
of lighting devices. When the salesman and hard- 
ware man returned to the latter’s store the former 
handed the order, which was based on retail prices, 
to the latter and said: 

“You take this order and make out an order for 
me for the same goods, wholesale rates.” 

Of course, the salesman won the merchant and 
obtained a tentative order for additional fixtures. 
In this case, not only had the merchant witnessed 
the successful culmination of a clever sales effort, 
but he had also learned the possibilities of a new 
line of goods. 

Incidents like those mentioned above are hap- 
pening repeatedly. The inertia of dealers who have 
a tendency to stick to the same old assortment of 
goods, year in and year out, is gradually being over- 
come. There is money—oftentimes big money—in 
the specialty business. If the hardware man must 
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3—There are a few farmers in every community ready to “set the pace” 
when they put in an electric plant. Happy contented women are worth 


whatever they cost. 4—The hay mow was the prize danger spot in the 


By E. A. HUNGER 


indulge in specialties, and his community is com- 
pletely wired and thoroughly up to date, why 
shouldn’t he make a feature of electrical appli- 
ances? 

How about the central-station companies and the 
electrical contractors and dealers? someone up in 
the gallery will at once shout. Of course, if the 
central-station people are inclined to buck up 
against the hardware dealer on the electric-appli- 
ance merchandising proposition, the latter is up 
against a balky problem; although there are many 
cases where the hardware man has taken the bit in 
his mouth and beaten the central-station man to a 
frazzle on his own stamping ground. As a rule, 
however, especially in the small towns, the central- 
station men are essentially engineers and are inter- 
ested in other than merchandising problems. Many 
of them would welcome the opportunity to co-oper- 
ate with some good wide-awake hardware dealer 
and pass the merchandise buck to him for all time. 

Co-operation—that’s the word! How many of 
the small-town hardware men have thought of a 
heart-to-heart talk with their local lighting com- 
panies’ managers? Most likely many of them will 
think at once of the antiquated, though oft-repeated 
“public-be-damned” phrase that is tacked on to 
every public-utility corporation, whether deserved 
or not, and say “What’s the use?” But let every 
doubting Thomas make a try. The results may be 
surprising. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that in the small 
town where there are no strictly electrical dealers 
the hardware merchant is the logical man to dis- 
tribute electric-energy-consuming devices. He is 
already provided with a trained selling force; he 
possesses a strategic position in the way of dis- 
playing the appliances and showing them to their 
best advantage; his standing is above par, and his 
claims and his statements will always have weight. 
And if the head of the local lighting company is 
a wise man he will seek out the hardware man 
before the latter has a chance to look him up; for 
with each sale of an electrical device the income 
of the central station is automatically increased— 
that is, of course, if the device depends for its 
operation upon the power taken from the central 
station’s service mains and not upon batteries, as 
do flashlamps and automobile appliances. 

As for the electrical contractor who attempts to 
deal in the selling of electrical appliances, not much 
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need be said. The average contractor is not a mer- 
chant, and like the central-station man his interest 
is not centered in the selling game. As his name 
implies, the installation of lighting and power sys- 
tems is the contractor’s meat, and even though he 
would lean toward the merchandising of electrical 
appliances, his selling experience would be practi- 
cally nil as compared with that of the hardware 
man. 

We still have the straight electrical dealer; in 
the small town, however, he simply “ain’t.” In 
the larger towns and cities, however, I see no rea- 
son why the hardware man should not get in the 
ring and obtain his share of the business. Reduced 
to brass tacks, the electric appliance selling idea is 
merely a merchandising proposition—and there is 
no reason in the world why the hardware man can- 
not beat out the straight electrical dealer, who as 
a rule is new to the selling business. 

Now, supposing that a hardware merchant is 
desirous of taking up a line of electrical goods; 
electrical goods, for the time being, we’ll consider 
the strictly 110-volt or 220-volt appliances, and not 
the cheaper low-voltage battery-operated devices— 
the question is what to take up first. In this matter 
it would be well to study the needs of the average 
housewife. We at once think of cooking appliances, 
vacuum cleaners, irons and washing machines. At 
first it may be rather difficult to take the lady of 
the house away from her ordinary gas or coal range, 
particularly if the rates for electricity are high. 
The popularity of the electric range, however, is 
steadily increasing, especially in the West, where, 
through water-power developments, rates are usu- 
ally lower than in the East. 

Then again, most electric ranges are equipped 
with broiling compartments which permit of simul- 
taneous broiling from all sides, thus sealing the 
outside of the steak or chicken at the commence- 
ment of the broiling process, so that all juices are 
conserved. This is an advantage that makes the 
electric range especially popular in clubs, grill 
rooms and high-class restaurants. 

Of course, cleanliness, and the ability to control 
automatically the time to the minute of cooking, by 
means of thermostats, and the ease of operation, 
are further advantages that appeal to some people 
in spite of the initial expense and high service 
rates. If such old brands as the “Estate,” “Gar- 
land” and “Acorn” are getting on the band wagon 
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and being designed for electrical operation, there is 
no reason whatever why every merchant who has 
handled these and other makes for coal and gas 
heating should not take them up when they come 
out for cooking. 

Then besides the straight electric ranges are 
toasters, water heaters, percolators, chafing dishes, 
egg cookers and other special heating devices. The 
demand for these appliances will naturally depend 
more or less upon the individual tastes and the 
ability of the merchant to create a desire for them. 
The desire will be forthcoming, too, never doubt 
that for a minute. It is here that the merchant 
will need to demonstrate his real selling ability. 
In many cases these electric cooking utensils will 
be considered luxuries and the prices will seem 
prohibitive. But let the seeds of suggestion be 
sown judiciously throughout the community by con- 
vincing advertisements and attractive displays and 
practical demonstrations. Educate the women re- 
garding the convenience of a percolator that perco- 
lates, or a toaster that toasts at the mere touch of 
a button! And then watch the results. 

After the cooking appliances we come to the 
vacuum cleaner and the electric iron and the elec- 
tric washer. In every modern home the real value 
of these labor-saving devices is being more and 
more understood and appreciated. The use of them 
is bound to increase steadily. Why shouldn’t the 
hardware man become a prominent factor in the 
universal distribution of these household appliances, 
thus helping to raise the plane of the housewife and 
relieving her of unnecessary drudgeries? 


Other Electric Goods for the Hardware Dealer 


Besides the ordinary household appliances, it may 
also be well for the hardware man to stock up on 
a line of sockets, lamps, wire, fans, molding, in- 
dustrial heating appliances such as glue pots, sol- 
dering irons, vibrators, etc. If a good part of his 
trade is among the farmers, he should find out if 
they are equipping their establishments with small 
gasoline-electric outfits. These gasoline-engine- 
driven sets are proving a boon to many farmers. 
By means of them the farmer is enabled to light 
his house with electricity and operate his grind- 
stone, or wood sawer, churn his butter, separate his 
cream, and do a host of other things easily and 
conveniently and efficiently by a simple turn of the 
switch. r 

Electricity isn’t nearly as mysterious as it was 
in the days when Benjamin Franklin coaxed it 
down his kite string to introduce it to the key to 
Philadelphia. I visited a camp this summer where 
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the tents were lighted with electricity. Two in- 
genious young fellows had built a small water- 
wheel, put it in the creek and were manufacturing 
the juice that had put the old camp lantern and 
the old tallow candle out of business. 


Lighting the Farm House 


Not so very long ago the farm house was the 
most poorly lighted dwelling in the country. Kero- 
sene lamps were the oxygen eaters that made the 
big red glow every night and the big dirty cleaning 
job every morning. The farmer bought “specks,” 
and the farmer’s wife hated lamp cleaning for all 
she was worth. 

They passed through a long list of improvements 
in lamps that ranged from the painted tin reflec- 
tors that hung beside the cook stove to the nickel- 
plated Rochester which heated and lighted the sit- 
ting room. No good self-respecting farmer felt 
that he was keeping pace with the times without 
a lamp explosion or two a year, and the wick and 
burner difficulties of the hardware store were enor- 
mous. Then came the gasoline lighting systems 
and the improved gasoline lamps—infinitely better 
than the old system, but handicapped by a fear well 
founded by the gasoline explosions in the neigh- 
borhood. The new lamps were safe, but the gaso- 
line they burned was the same fluid that had caused 
well-known local disasters, and the farmer fought 
shy. 

Then came gas-lighting plants. These met with 
favor and are still popular, but mantle trouble pro- 
vokes the farmer just as it does the city dweller. 
Small electric lighting plants have at last come to 
gladden farm life, and the sale of such plants is 
proving an interesting proposition to progressive 
hardware merchants. 

Many farms are already equipped with gasoline 
engines, and such prospects are proving easy cus- 
tomers for the dealer who has his electric lighting 
talk down pat. Complete outfits can be sold for 
from $100 to $200, and the cost of upkeep is less 
than the farmer’s old kerosene bill. 

The talking points are so numerous that the sale 
of these outfits is, as one progressive dealer re- 
cently wrote us, “the biggest kind of a snap.” 

Many hardware merchants are interested in cer- 
tain types of electric toys. The electric train will 
at once suggest itself, as it is not only popular in 
itself, but helps considerably to put the “move” into 
electrical window displays. Varicolored Christmas 
tree lamps will be similarly popular. Toy trans- 
formers and various battery-operated devices are 
also in demand. The beauty of these electrical toys 





5—The farmer's wife's experience with buttons has been so long one of a needle and thimble variety that she is 

> enjoy electrical assistance even more than her city relatives. 6—The electric-lighted barn is no longer 4 

place of darkness and dirt. 7—Many farms are already equipped with gasoline engines, and the up-keep of 4 
little electric plant is less than the farmer’s old kerosene oil bill 
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8—Electricity has replaced the palm leaf on a few farms, and the big change has just started. 9—Foot power 


has been out of date in man’s machinery for a long time. 


This farmer’s wife is making the most of the new 


power plant. 10—The attic, long recognized as the proper place for dust and spider webs, is a different place 
since the farmer hitched his gasoline engine up to a little lighting outfit 


is that they get the boy’s interest aroused, and his 
eager enthusiasm naturally becomes contagious in 
the home, sending father and mother to the store, 
where they are likewise convinced. 

Sometimes so-called novelties, such as special 
types of lighting fixtures, special traveling pressing 
and curling iron outfits, etc., are popular, and it is 
just as well that the hardware man cash in on 
these things, as do drug, department and specialty 
stores. 

Speaking of specialties, everyone is now familiar 
with the adjustable portable lamp, which can be 
attached to almost anything—even to glass surfaces 
by means of a rubber cup—and adjusted for height, 
angle of light and shading as desired, and which 
when not in use may be put together like a ball for 
convenience in packing. It is not so long ago that 
this lamp was new, and the company that first placed 
it on the market was also new. A small advertise- 
ment was run in a popular weekly two months 


before the Christmas holidays. The results were 
simply amazing. The company was deluged with 
money orders, checks and all sorts of requests for 
agencies. A device of this kind, when it suddenly 
meets with popular approval, goes fast. It is worth 
the hardware dealer’s while, therefore, to keep his 
eye open for such quick-moving novelties. 

Another argument in favor of electrical goods 
that the hardware man must never lose sight of is 
the up-to-date aspect which they give his store. 
Houses wired for electricity are the thing nowa- 
days. The commoner household appliances are al- 
ready firmly intrenched in the good wishes of the 
consumer; if he hasn’t already installed them in 
his house he intends to do so eventually. Eventu- 
ally, also, he will be going down the line and in- 
dulging in things electrical that are now strictly 
considered as luxuries. Why shouldn’t the hard- 
ware man be “in” on the pickings? 


Washington News 


What Awaits Congress in December—Revenue—England 


and the American Protection Policy 
By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 2, 1916. 
HE counting of chickens in advance of incuba- 
tion has always been a perilous proceeding. 

Horrible disappointments frequently result. 
This by way of friendly advice to some very en- 
thusiastic advocates of the Stevens Price Main- 
tenance bill who are relying upon a promise said 
to have been made by “Foxy Grandpa” Adamson, 
chairman of the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, that the first measure to be 
taken up by that committee when Congress recon- 
venes will be the bill to put an end to predatory 
price cutting. This pledge was given, it is said, at 
the time further action on the Stevens measure was 
postponed to give Judge Adamson uninterrupted 
opportunity to devote himself to his primary cam- 

paign. 
Some Busy Days Ahead 

Since then much has happened. The most impor- 


tant development in this immediate connection has 
been the short but fierce battle in Congress over 


the eight-hour railroad labor bill, reported by Judge 
Adamson under White House pressure, and passed 
by the House and Senate under more of the same 
pressure. 

But, according to President Wilson, the work of 
the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce isn’t half completed. Much remains to 
be done, and the President told a big gathering of 
grain dealers in Baltimore a few days ago that the 
moment Congress meets he will demand the fram- 
ing and passage of other laws relating to labor and 
the transportation interests designed to prevent the 
recurrence of such a situation as forced Congress 
to enact such a half-baked measure as the Adamson 
law, of which its author is no doubt already 
ashamed. 

Here, then, we have two big legislative proposi- 
tions, the Stevens bill and the railroad labor bill, 
each of which, according to eminent authority, the 
House committee “will take up ahead of everything 
else.” Of course, one of these measures must be 
sidetracked in favor of the other. Which will it be? 
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No Walkover for Railroad Labor Legislation 


When Congress meets in December, however, it 
will be under new skies, and if any confiding per- 
son expects to see the President’s plan for prevent- 
ing railroad strikes rushed through the two houses 
as this Adamson bill was passed he is due for a 
change of mind. Things will be different, O, so 
different ! 

Everybody is familiar with the old saw about ap- 
pealing from Philip drunk to Philip sober, and the 
other gag about what the devil was willing to do 
when he was sick and his remarkable change of 
mind when he recovered his health. These are noth- 
ing to the difference in the mental outlook and the 
remarkable accession of courage that overtake the 
average Congressman after the elections. 

In August he hardly speaks above a whisper lest 
he may jar the sensibilities of some captious voter 
in his constituency. In December he has either 
been defeated and don’t give three hoots in the place 
that burns with fire and brimstone—to quote an 
elegant figure of speech from Uncle Joe Cannon— 
or he has been elected and, therefore, is safe for an- 
other two years—and two years seems an awfully 
long time, in which the heedless public may forget 
almost anything! 


Why There Will Be No Haste 


So don’t expect to see the President’s railroad 
labor program put through with a whoop when Con- 
gress reconvenes. It will be found to require a deal 
of consideration and examination and rumination— 
and more or less damation. The situation will be 
very badly complicated in the event that Mr. Wilson 
is not re-elected, especially in the Senate, where two 
or three determined men of either party can hold up 
any measure in a short session. 

And remember another thing. When the Adam- 
son bill was brought into the House organized labor 
was behind it. If a compulsory bill, designed to 
prevent railroad strikes, is introduced in accord- 
ance with the President’s intimation, the labor lead- 
ers will be solidly arrayed against it. 

They have such a law in Canada called the Indus- 
trial Disputes Act. I was in Toronto a few days 
ago and heard this law discussed by a so-called 
Trades and Labor Congress. What was said about 
it could be most appropriately printed on asbestos. 
Even the following clipping from the report sent 
out by the non-partisan, sweet-tempered Associated 
Press will indicate the general tenor of the discus- 
sion: 

“The Trades and Labor Congress continued their 
bombardment of the Industrial Disputes Act this 
morning after Solicitor O’Donoghue had made his 
report recommending a few changes to make it more 
palatable to organized labor. His efforts in this di- 
rection, however, met with indifferent success. Go- 
ing by the tenor of the debate a very large number 
of the delegates are opposed to the whole principle 
of the act because it deprives the employee of the 
right to strike, which many of them still consider is 
their only effective weapon.” 

Imagine Messrs. Gompers, Garrettson, Lee et al. 
standing idly by while Congress legislates away 
their dearly-prized right to strike! 

And all this while the Stevens bill will be pa- 
tiently waiting for the resumption of those inter- 
rupted hearings that began last Decoration Day— 
and ran a day and a half! 

When Foxy Grandpa “laid the bill aside tem- 
porarily,” as an opponent of the measure he builded 
better than he knew. 


Big Slump in Revenues 
What’s the matter with Uncle Sam’s strong box? 
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There’s a big leak in it and little prospect that it 
will be stopped before the bottom is in full view. 

The cause is plain enough—extravagant appro- 
priations and ill-considered revenue legislation. The 
remedy, however, is not so simple; in fact, a general 
overhauling of the tariff and internal revenue laws 
on scientific rather than political lines will be neces- 
sary before the national treasury can be put in sat- 
isfactory condition. Politicians make poor finan- 
ciers and the federal revenues have been the foot- 
ball of politics for so long that a radical change in 
methods is now absolutely imperative. 

When the new fiscal year began July 1 last the 
Treasury officials declared the day of deficits had 
passed. So sure were they of a steadily mounting 
surplus that they tacitly assented to Majority 
Leader Kitchin’s proposition to reduce the size of 
the projected bond issue by taking a round hundred 
million dollars out of the treasury balance—a bal- 
ance, by the way, obtained by some high financing 
that makes the most enterprising Wall Street pro- 
moter look like a piker. 


A Bad Quarterly Showing 


The first quarter of the new fiscal year closed 
last Saturday with an excess of total disbursements 
over receipts of approximately $60,000,000! At 
this rate the full year would show a balance on the 
wrong side of the ledger of nearly a quarter of a 
billion dollars. Fortunately, however, the greater 
part of the national revenues is received in the 
third and fourth quarters; hence the deficit will be 
somewhat smaller than these figures would suggest, 
but it has been amply demonstrated in the three 
weeks that have elapsed since Congress adjourned 
that a big bond issue will have to be floated in the 
very near future to enable the Federal Govern- 
ment to meet its current obligations. 

Wasteful expenditure of the taxpayers’ money is 
the big factor in this situation. Importations are 
now at a higher level than ever before and current 
internal revenue taxes are much above the average. 

And the worst is yet to come, for the Treasury 
Department has hardly begun to disburse the enor- 
mous sums appropriated by Congress at the session 
just ended. The expenditures of the first quarter 
have averaged but $77,000,000 per month, while the 
authorizations of Congress for the current fiscal 
year aggregated close upon $1,800,000,000 or about 
$150,000,000 every thirty days. 

When Uncle Sam fairly gets into his stride he will 
surely be some spender! 


England to Imitate American Protection Policy 


Mrs. Britannia, who rules the seas and who re- 
cently has been making considerable progress on 
land in the effort of the Allies to evict the Kaiser’s 
army from Sunny France, appears to have made up 
her mind that her time-honored policy of free trade 
is all wrong. When the war is over, and perhaps 
before, her statesmen are planning a nice little 
scheme to take a leaf out of our tariff-for-protection 
book, going us one or two better in the matter of 
practical reciprocity. 

The London Chamber of Commerce has framed 
up a comprehensive project under which articles 
from the British colonies would pay the minimum 
rates of the proposed tariff. Goods from “friendly 
neutrals” would pay twice as much as those from 
the colonies. The rates on importations from neu- 
trals giving preference to other powers would be 
boosted by a surtax, while maximum rates, doubt- 
less designed to be practically prohibitory, would be 
imposed on shipments from “enemy countries.” 

The first step toward putting such a plan into 
operation would be the denunciation by the British 
Government of all its “most favored nation” trea- 
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ties. This would not be difficult, but the next move 
would plunge the empire into a trade war that would 
fairly scare the wits out of the Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street. 


Danger of Policy of Retaliation 


Retaliation is a game every nation can play and 
the country least able to maké a good showing at 
this particular indoor sport is one that is just re- 
covering from the tremendous strain of a great for- 
eign war. Raw materials will be needed and any 
aggrieved nation could strangle British industry 
by withholding them, either by embargoes or export 
taxes. 

The United States never imposes embargoes and 
our Constitution expressly prohibits export taxes, 
but a little legislation and a single constitutional 
amendment would put us in shape to drive the Brit- 
ish out of their retaliatory trenches over night. It 
is more than likely that, whatever tactics of this 
kind England may resort to, she will hesitate to en- 
force them against us. 

And this suggests the folly of Congress in enact- 


Watch Your Contracts a Order 
Blanks for These Clauses 


By ELTON J. BUCKLEY 


(Continued from page 64) 


a lot of lies about his goods and then made his buyer 
sign a written contract containing the following: 

“This is the only contract made by us, and it is 
not to be changed or varied by any promises or rep- 
resentations by ourselves or other people.” 

The buyer soon found he had been done, but when 
he started to show up the seller’s false representa- 
tions, the latter pointed to the above clause in the 
contract and:smiled triumphantly. The court, how- 
ever, soon changed the triumph into defeat. The 
ruling was as follows: 

“If the seller made statements which he knew or 
should have known were false and thus induced the 
buyer to purchase, relying on such statements, the 
effect of such fraud cannot be overcome merely by a 
contract expressly omitting warranties. Because 
the fraud was so successful as to induce the buyer 
to take a contract without a warranty is all the 
more reason that there should be liability on the 
fraud.” 

So that where the verbal statements of a seller, or 
his salesman, are fraudulent, the buyer can always 
take advantage of them, no matter what the written 
contract says about it. But where they are not de- 
liberately fraudulent, or where they are only incon- 
sistent with the written contract, he cannot. It is 
very hard to prove deliberate fraud, incidentally. 





HENRY O. RoBERTS, secretary of the Minnesota State 
Retail Hardware Association, has issued invitations 
for the marriage of his daughter Jessie to George 
Milnor Davidson on Saturday evening, Oct. 14, at the 
Calvary Methodist Episcopal Church, Minneapolis. 
_ young couple will make their home at St. Paul, 

inn. 


FRANK J. STANLEY, who has been traveling on the 
Pacific Coast for the McQuay-Norris Mfg. Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., has been transferred to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, as manager of its branch there. John Frier and 
Max S. Jones, mechanical engineers, have joined the 
Sales force of this company, and will travel out of the 
home office. 
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ing a provision in the Omnibus Revenue law empow- 
ering the President to “retaliate” upon any nation 
interfering with our commerce or means of com- 
munication. No broad-minded public man believes 
this is the best way to meet the issue. Retaliation 
begets retaliation, and is war, either of trade or of 
blood and billions. 

American business men have had some trying ex- 
perience with the British censor, some of them cal- 
culated to make us very peevish. It isn’t a pleasant 
thing to find all your foreign mail plastered over 
with stickers announcing it has been “opened by the 
censor”—and possibly delayed three or four weeks 
when that autocratic official chanced to be particu- 
larly busy; but, after all, the best way to remedy 
the situation is to rely upon such heart-to-heart 
negotiations as those recently inaugurated in New 
York between Sir Richard Crawford, the trade com- 
missioner of the British Embassy here, and the lead- 
ing business men of the metropolis. These confer- 
ences have already borne fruit and promise a com- 
plete solution of the problem. 

Molasses catches more flies than vinegar. 


Catalogs Needed by Fire 
Sufferers 


THE business. section of Phoenix, Oswego County, 

N. Y., was entirely destroyed by fire recently. In 
this conflagration three progressive hardware stores 
were wiped out of existence. The hardware suf- 
ferers are Betts & Vickery, Moyer Brothers and 
W. H. Murphy. 

These merchants all hope to resume business as 
promptly as temporary structures can be provided 
for them, and will appreciate receiving catalogs 
and prices from the manufacturers and jobbers 
with whom they have been doing business. 


Mrs. WILLIAM GATEWOOD WEBB has issued invita- 
tions for the marriage of her daughter Clara Ethel to 
William Hughes Hard on Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 10, 
at Grace Church, Charleston, S. C. Mr. Hard is a 
prominent young hardware man of Charleston. 
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Live News 
From Many Sources 


The Real « Balance of Trade” 


THIS country’s merchandise exports during 

August, as reported last Monday, footed up 
$509,700,000, whereas $474,800,000 (last May) was 
the high record of war-time, and $278,200,000 (No- 
vember, 1912) the maximum of any month before 
the war. Last month’s surplus of exports over im- 
ports, $310,500,000, was greater by $48,000,000 
than the best war-time figure and by $172,000,000 
than the largest surplus in any month of peace, 
reached in October, 1913. Last year, the export 
excess for the eight months ending with August 
was $688,600,000 greater than the highest reached 
in any previous corresponding period—that of 
1908. By an odd coincidence of figures, the same 
eight months this year produced an export surplus 
$688,700,000 larger than in 1915. 

But this, after all, tells only part of the story. A 
fair deduction from the Loree estimate as to for- 
eign holdings of our railway stocks and bonds in 
January, 1915, is that before the European liquida- 
tion of the “war scare” had begun, foreign investors 
owned about $4,000,000,000 of our railway and in- 
dustrial securities. Our annual payments to the 
outside world on this account could hardly have 
been less than $160,000,000. It was estimated, in 
the years before the war, that American tourists 
each year spent $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 in 
Europe. Foreign-born citizens were thought to 
send abroad, to relatives and friends, upwards of 
$50,000,000 annually. Estimates of our payments 
to foreign steamship lines for carrying our goods, 
ran as high as $300,000,000. 

How do these considerations stand to-day? It 
is probable that not more than $1,750,000,000 of 
our securities remain in foreign hands, on which 
interest and dividends should be $70,000,000, com- 
pared with the $160,000,000 before the war. There 
are practically no “tourist remittances” to-day, as 
against the old-time annual $150,000,000. Veny 
great numbers of our foreign-born citizens of other 
years have gone back to Europe. Although the to- 
tal volume of our foreign commerce is larger than 
before the war, with freight rates also higher, a 
much larger ownership of the vessels carrying it is 
in American hands. 

On top of all these changes, one must also allow 
for the $1,750,000,000 or upwards of loans made 
by our market during war-time to the outside 
world. At 5 per cent, this would mean $87,500,000 
annually paid to us from abroad for interest.— 
New York Evening Post. 


60 Per Cent Paid on Farm 
Loans 


ASHINGTON.—The federal farm loan board, 
which returned to Washington recently after 
two weeks’ travel over the country to ascertain the 
feeling of farmers and business men toward the 
new system of farm loans, will start out again in a 
few days to conduct hearings in the South, the At- 
lantic states and the Southwest. 
The board reported it found interest on farm 


properties ranging from 5 per cent per annum to 
60 per cent. 

The need for the Federal farm loan law was es- 
pecially emphasized by the wide inequalities in in- 
terest rates disclosed in hearings, the board re- 
ported, and by the fact that, even where interest 
rates of 5 or 6 per cent a year were charged, com- 
missions also were exacted, ranging from a flat rate 
of 1 to 2 per cent to a rate of from 1 to 3 per cent 
a year on loans. 

In cases where five-year mortgages were made 
the commissions at 3 per cent per annum amounted 
to 15 per cent of the principal sum borrowed, and 
this amount was deducted when the loan was ef- 
fected. 

It was shown in every State visited that even the 
industrious farmer of modest means who had only 
a small farm but who could offer unquestionably 
good security was unable to get farm credit on any 
terms. 

The board in its statement warned farmers 
against investing in joint stock land banks without 
first inquiring of the board as to the character and 
responsibility of such organizations and of the men 
organizing them.—Chicago Herald. 


Schwab to Build Ten Argen- 
tine Ships 


ARGENTINA, according to a report yesterday, 

will award a $25,000,000 contract for the con- 
struction of ten merchant vessels to the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation. 

The work, it is said, will be financed through a 
loan to Argentina by local banking institutions. An 
Argentine commission is expected here to co-oper- 
ate with the steel company. In peace times it is 
planned to use the ships as freighters between this 
country and the republic. Should war eventuate 
they would be used as transports. 

In the not distant future Argentina is expected to 
replace her patchwork, financing in this country dur- 
ing the war by some comprehensive loan which, it 
is expected, may aggregate from $75,000,000 to 
$100,000,000.—The American. 


Losing the Toy Markets 


BERNE, Switzerland.—Perhaps no single indus- 

try in Germany has suffered so much from the 
war as that of toy-making. In the last peace year 
Germany’s toy trade aggregated 140,000,000 marks, 
or $35,000,000 of which more than $25,000,000 was 
export business and the larger part to America. 
Since the war this figure has dropped nearly two- 
thirds. What is worse still for the German manu- 
facturers is the fact that other countries have 
taken up this industry, and the Germans will find 
it hard to recover their lost markets. 

More than any other branch of industry the Ger- 
man toy trade sent its products throughout the 
world. Its first development was after the Franco 
Prussian war, but it was not until twenty-five years 
ago that its exports first assumed very large dimen- 
sions. Before the war not less than 100,000 per- 
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sons were employed in toy-making, mostly in Sax- 
ony around Niirnberg. It was largely a home in- 
dustry and furnished work for thousands of wom- 
en and children. 

In 1913 the toy exports to the United States 
amounted to nearly $10,000,000, but since then, ow- 
ing to the British blockade, the volume of trade has 
sunk to perhaps less than a fourth of this amount. 
The neutral States, Holland, Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway, have bought more toys, but their increased 
trade has failed to make up the losses of the trans- 
atlantic business. Austria-Hungary, too, has taken 
more toys and the home trade has been much better. 
But, in spite of all this, the total shrinkage in the 
annual turnover is estimated at between 60 and 70 
per cent. 

It is said that 1500 kinds of German toys are 
now being made in England and are being sold at 
the same prices as the original articles. In France 
the trade is being pushed and one factory alone has 
already made over a million dollars’ worth of dolls. 
A French bank has been organized to promote the 
interests of the toy trade. The Japanese competi- 
tion, too, is greatly feared, especially in the Ameri- 
can market.—New York Times. 


Bankers Hold Thrift Meeting 


KANSAS CITY.—Bankers attending the annual 
convention of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion here assembled recently in a large “thrift” 
meeting at Convention Hall, under the direction of 
the savings banks section. Thousands of school 
children and Boy Scouts, in addition to older peo- 
ple, attended the. meeting, which was designed to 
encourage the nation-wide campaign for economy. 

Congressional legislation in regard to railroads, 
which would’ make Federal control superior to that 
of the States, was asked in resolutions adopted by 
the savings bank section. 

The resolutions declared that railroad improve- 
ments had been arrested because of the “costly con- 
flicts” arising between the various State and Con- 
gressional rulings in the supervision of the rail- 
roads. 

Less new mileage was built last year than in any 
one year in half a century, with more lines in bank- 
ruptcy than at any time in the history of the coun- 
try, the resolutions set forth. This was said to be 
due “in a large measure to the impairment of rail- 
road growth because of investment hesitancy which 
has arisen in consequence of the confusion, waste 
and inefficiency of railroad supervision by Congress, 
and at the same time by forty-eight States.” 

Congress is asked in the resolutions to hear the 
committee from the savings banks section before 
adopting any railroad legislation—New York 
Tribune, 


Run on Fountain Pens 


QNE of the well-known American products which 

have had an unprecedented sale since the begin- 
ning of the European war has been the fountain 
pen. The demands coming from the different war- 
ring countries have far exceeded the possibility of 
immediate supply. One well-known firm has this 
year exceeded its last year’s business by 100 per 
cent. 

The fountain pen is a boon to the man in the 
trenches or to any soldier in camp. In consequence 
there has also been a big sale of the pens, par- 
ticularly of the safety variety which does not shed 
ink, in this country since the beginning of the 
Mexican trouble. They have been the most popu- 
lar gift going to the man on the border. 
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There are different style cases; the self filler is 
a convenience, and the safety can travel upside 
down. There are more sizes of pens than most 
people know. There is a giant fountain, nearly a 
half inch in diameter and proportionately long, 
which is used by the man with the extra big hand 
and which is also useful in containing a large 
amount of ink, thus obviating frequent filling. 
There is a pigmy fountain an inch and a half long, 
which is more a curiosity than anything else. A 
bookkeeper’s pen is two in one, a pen for red ink 
on one end and one for black on the other. A 
musician’s pen has three instead of two nibs for 
note making, and an architect’s pen makes a double 
line. The giant fountain costs $10 and the pigmy 
$2.50—New York Times. 


United States Sends Chicago 
Foreign Trade Envoys 


THE United States bureau of foreign and domes- 
tic commerce will send three of its ablest com- 
mercial attaches, who have lived for years in South 
America, Europe and the Orient to Chicago soon 
to awaken the manufacturers here to the need of 
building up a foreign trade before the war ends. 
“Chicago manufacturers seem content with the 
volume of their domestic trade and fail to look 
ahead to the slump at the end of the war,” said 
Norman L. Anderson, the bureau’s local chief, yes- 
terday.—Chicago Examiner. 


To Buck Standard Oil 


ASOLINE manufactured by a new process which, 

it is reported, will enable its makers to undersell 

the Standard Oil Company will be put on the market 

here in a few weeks if present plans of the manu- 

facturers materialize. They are occupying a tempo- 

rary factory in Lorillard, N. J., now, a plant with a 

capacity of 1000 bbl. a day having been damaged by 
an explosion two weeks or so ago. 

The possibility of a cheaper gasoline supply was 
disclosed yesterday as a result of a suit for an ac- 
counting brought in the Supreme Court by Miss 
Cora L. Turner of Montague Terrace, Brooklyn, 
against her brother, Charles W. Turner, who, al- 
though about 80 years old, is actively interested in 
several manufacturing companies organized to 
handle inventions of his and of his father and 
elder brother, both of the latter now dead. 

It was they who invented a hydro-carbon burner 
designed to use crude oil and water as fuel, and in 
experimenting with this Charles W. Turner. discov- 
ered that gasoline and thirty-nine other by-products 
could be made from a distillation of the oil and 
water vapor in quantities and at a cost to make their 
manufacture profitable commercially. 

Miss Turner, who says she has an interest in her 
brother’s patents, wants an accounting of his numer- 
ous ventures.—New York Times. 


Central Orders Locomotives 


CONDITIONS unprecedented even in the indus- 
trial boom begun last fall exist in the steel in- 
dustry. 

To make sure of deliveries wanted in the last 
three months of 1917, the New York Central Rail- 
road has ordered 230 locomotives. In shipbuilding 
the scarcity of steel plates is creating a more un- 
usual situation. A Pacific Coast yard, THE IRON AGE 
announces, has received an order for three vessels 
for delivery in the first quarter of 1918.—The 
American. 
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European Economic 
Alliances 


 Ginwe the auspices of the National For- 
eign Trade Council, a painstaking in- 
vestigation has been made of the recent 
European Economic Alliances, now in course 
of formation. This vital information is em- 
bodied in a pamphlet of 119 pages contain- 
ing a wealth of dependable and necessary 
information to all manufacturers, merchants 
and bankers particularly, whether directly 
interested in foreign trade or not. 


It is primarily a critical condensation of 
information on international commercial pol- 
icies after the European war and their effect 
upon the foreign trade of the United States. 
There is also included an analysis of Euro- 
pean and united commercial interdependence 
and treaty relations. 


The object has been to arrange conveni- 
ently, with insert charts and tables, for the 
consideration of all Americans, the essential 
information concerning changing European 
commercial policies. It has been compiled as 
a part of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil’s function of investigation of problems 
arising in foreign trade. No recommenda- 
tions are included, the Council not having 
acted upon the issues involved. 


The main purpose has been to submit 
facts for business men from which to form 
their own opinions. The introduction deals 
pertinently with the economic effect on the 
United States of any system of preference 
and discrimination among the nations now 
at war, and from this point of view every- 
one in the U. S. A. is profoundly interested, 
whether all realize it or not. 


The great ability of the members of the 
Council of 48, representing the entire United 
States among leading men, manufacturers, 
merchants, financiers and others, is a guar- 
antee of the value of the information pre- 
sented which always will be handy for quick 
reference and study. 
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Godfathers of Thrift 


HE general increase in thrift among the 
working classes should be a source of 
much gratification to those who depend 

upon labor to increase their business. Any- 
thing that removes the worries of an em- 
ployee serves to make him more contented 
with his work, and the contented employee 
is always the source of the better and more 
constructive type of labor. The contented 
toiler sticks to his job—he has no inclination 
to change either his employer or his method 
of gaining a livelihood. He is loyal, because 
contentment has no place for disloyalty. He 
carries no grouch, and his mind, free from 
the petty influence of worry, gives its all to 
the work in hand. The aim of every em- 
ployer should therefore be the employment 
of contented workmen and the continual 
breeding of those elements that terid to con- 
tentment. 


The satisfaction or contentment of any 
man depends in a great measure upon the 
state of his finances—not that wealth is es- 
sential to true contentment, but rather be- 
cause it is difficult to be contented unless the 
future is adequately provided for. When a 
man is increasing his savings steadily, when 
he is continually laying away a portion of 
his earnings as a matter of protection in 
case of sickness or accident—he is almost 
sure to be in a contented frame of mind. It 
is usually the spendthrift who grumbles and 
nurses imaginary ills. The employer who 
acts as the godfather of thrift to his em- 
ployees becomes in a sense a partner in their 
contentment and the benefits accrued are mu- 
tual. 


A recent inquiry by the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, covering all lines of in- 
dustry throughout that city, discloses the 
gratifying fact that thrift is showing a re- 
markable increase among employees. It was 
also brought to light that this commendable 
increase is due in no small measure to the 
encouragement of thrift by the employers. 
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Many methods of encouraging the employee 
to save were uncovered and it was noticeable 
that the greatest gains were made in estab- 
lishments which aided the laborer to save 
rather than urged him to do so. Saving is 
like insurance. It must be made easy for 
the man who is to enjoy the benefits. Gra- 
tuitous advice rarely makes a lasting im- 
pression. It requires action to achieve per- 
manent results. 


In the case of one large manufacturing 
concern the following system for the encour- 
agement of thrift was used: When the em- 
ployees received their monthly wages, an 
officer of the company stood beside the cash- 
ier and took up the bank-books of the work- 
ers, together with the amount the employee 
wished to save during the coming month. 
The company then attended to the details of 
depositing the money and returned the book. 
By this method, saving was made extremely 
easy and the employee was not forced to use 
his short leisure periods for banking pur- 
poses. 


Another well-known firm has adopted the 
policy of holding out a certain amount from 
all salary checks and depositing these 
amounts to the credit of the employees. In 
still another case, the firm makes a practice 
of adding 2 per cent to-the interest paid by 
the bank. This extra cost is added to the 
firm’s overhead expense. A careful inves- 
tigation has proved the wisdom of the 
method. 


One of the largest manufacturing con- 
cerns in the Middle West uses the savings of 
its employees to increase business, paying 
6 per cent for the use of the money. The 
savings in this case are not compulsory, but 
are based on mutual agreement. 


In all the above instances, when an em- 
ployee has once been persuaded to start a 
savings account he is encouraged to con- 
tinue, and if possible to increase his reserve. 
Some of the firms also require the employee 
to sign an agreement, by the terms of which 
he cannot withdraw any of his deposit except 
for sickness or financial loss. It is particu- 
larly noticeable that the firms in question 
have had little or no labor trouble during the 
past few years and that their employees are 
not seeking new positions. 


If the thrift of the employee is such an im- 
portant factor in the development of bigger 


business, why is it not also a factor in the 
matter of retail merchandising? The retail 
salesman with a bank account assumes a bet- 
ter position in his own estimation. He be- 
comes more self-reliant and self-respecting. 
His confidence in himself inspires a corre- 
sponding confidence in the minds of those 
with whom he comes in contact. The elimi- 
nation of his petty worries tends to make 
him healthier and inspires him with ambi- 
tion to make better sales. It leaves his mind 
free to grapple with business problems and 
to work out new merchandising ideas and 
methods. 


There have been objections raised in some 
retail stores against the employee attempting 
to better his financial condition, on the 
grounds that a bank account would induce 
him to become a competitor of his employer. 
Such thoughts are absolutely unworthy of a 
true merchant. What if a salesman in your 
employ should eventually enter the retail 
field under his own guidance? The chances 
are 100 to 1 against his engaging in busi- 
ness in the locality where he had been em- 
ployed, and if he should, the advantage of 
having a competitor trained to conduct his 
business along the same legitimate lines as 
those you use is an asset rather than a lia- 
bility. 


The retail store has room for more high- 
class employees. It needs alert brains, un- 
hampered by worry, to work out its buying 
and selling problems. It needs clean-cut, 
sportsman-like competition that can only 
come from those who rise from the ranks. 
The education of a good employee dates from 
the time when he first begins to realize the 
value of a dollar. If he learns to save money 
for himself, the saving habit will influence 
him to save time, money and effort for his 
employer. He must be thrifty if he is to cut 
down your waste, close your business leaks 
and build up your profits. He should not 
only be encouraged to save—he should be 
forced to do so. Thrift in the business world 
is not a problem which concerns the indi- 
vidual alone. It is an economic one, with a 
vital bearing on the whole commercial fabric. 


It behooves the merchant who desires con- 
tented employees, efficient salesmen, loyalty, 
co-operation and complete success to encour- 
age the saving habit. The merchant of the 
future must be a godfather to thrift. 
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If you are 


An executive, an editor, or connected with a 
Business Paper in any capacity; 

An advertiser in a Business Paper; 

An advertising agency or service man; 

A teacher of advertising, or 

An “‘advertising man’’— 


you are invited 


to attend the annual convention of the 
ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
which will be held at 


The Hotel Astor, New York 
October 26, 27 and 28 (Casuticnstis ict ) 


We use the word “convention” because we must, but in this instance it 
is far from having the conventional meaning. This gathering of the 
men who control and use the great highways of business news and 
thought will mark the opening of a new epoch, not alone in the 
progress of business journalism, but in advertising itself. (And this is 
not a mere figure of speech.) 


For Publishers, there willbe openforum __ resultful business paper copy, and will get 
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sessions for the free discussion of problems 
relating to every phase of the making of 
good business newspapers. 


For Advertisers, there will be an ex- 
hibit of successful advertising campaigns, 
including the plan, the copy, the supple- 
mentary work, the results. Ideas that have 
produced thousands of dollars, that have 
cut the cost of selling, will be shown in 
complete detail. 


Advertising Agents and Service Men 
will hear real experts tell how to produce 


many valuable ideas on the practical use 
of the trade and technical press. 


The far-seeing, progressive agency man 
will also be not a little interested in the 
helpful spirit of co-operation that is being 
developed between his type of agency and 
the business press. To such, this will be 
an unusual opportunity. 


For All, there will be an upward urge, 
new inspirations, a freshened enthusiasm, 
and three days in the world’s metropolis at 
the most delightful season of all the year. 


BETTER MAKE UP YOUR MIND TO COME 


The Associated Business Papers 


(Succeeding the Federation of Trade Press Associations) 


A. A. GRAY, President, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Lil. 
JESSE H. NEAL, Executive Secretary, 231 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City 


(Temporary Address) 
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Man Behind the Counter 


Playing Pennies to Win Dollars 


An Over-Charge on a Sad-Iron Handle or a Dozen Cup Hooks May Kill the 
Sale of a Washing Machine, a Vacuum Cleaner or a Range 


UMAN nature is pretty much the same the 
world over. Man is naturally suspicious and 
woman supernaturally so. If a_ sad-iron 

handle sells for 5 cents at the racket store, and is 
marked a dime at the hardware store, there are just 
grounds for suspicion, and suspicion often thrives 
even where there are no grounds. It’s the high 
price on the little article that blocks the sale on the 
washing machine or the kitchen range. 


A Clue and What It Lead Up to 


When a 10-cent store can dispose of four dollars’ 
worth of small hardware items in less than ten 
minutes, there’s a reason. It was a small town in 
the Middle West with quite a reputation for good 
homes and substantial citizens. I had talked with 
the manager of the largest hardware store that 
morning and ascertained that business was only 
fair. I had listened to the usual sob story of mail 
order competition, and had watched a dapper clerk 
sell a lady six small screw hooks and ring up a 
nickel. Right there I had a hunch as to why busi- 
ness was only fair. I excused myself and sauntered 
down the main street. Less than a block from that 
hardware store. I spotted my prey—a 10-cent store 
with a 40-ft. front and a steady stream of cus- 
tomers. The windows were crammed with the usual 
line of racket store plunder, and there wasn’t a great 
deal of hardware on display. What was in the 
windows consisted of hammers, chisels, ice picks 
and pliers that looked expensive even at 10 cents a 
throw. “Not much to worry over there,” I thought 
as I elbowed my way into the store, but I dropped 
the idea when I saw the big sign over the stairway 
leading to the basement. It read: 


BIG HARDWARE DEPARTMENT 
IN THE BASEMENT 
All kinds of 
HARDWARE 
at 

RIGHT PRICES 
I followed the crowd. The arrangement of that 
busy basement was very simple. The hardware 
items were all in bins on tables arranged in hollow 


squares with a girl clerk behind each table busily 
passing out hardware and ringing up sales. 
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Gathering Evidence 


I edged up to one of the tables and the first item 
that struck my eye was a bin of screw hooks similar 
to those the hardware clerk had sold at six for 5 
cents—but what a difference in price! The little 
red ticket on the bin read—12 for 5c. I moved 
along a little farther, jotting down items in my 
notebook and making an occasional purchase to ward 
off suspicion. Fifteen minutes later I left the 
store with the following purchases: 


2 hammock hooks ......... ‘ 10 
1 pair 6-in. strap hinges... ; on .05 
2 pair 2%-in. steel butts... ; ae 
1 sad-iron handle ......... rey jee 05 
1 40-ft. wire clothes line.... she eeeuee.de 
6 nickeled coat hooks..... : ‘ .05 
12 2-in. stove bolts...... ; banned 05 
6 nickel-finish sliding casters -05 
12 yd. of picture chain...... -50 

Total $1.00 


More Detective Work 


Taking these to my room, I first measured the 
picture cord to see if the length was as represented; 
then I cut off a sample, and taking one each of the 
other items I started back to the hardware store. 
The manager was out, so I cornered one of the 
salesmen and started in. Handing him the ham- 
mock hook, I asked him for one to match it. He 
hit it to a T so far as we both could’ see, and 
charged me 10 cents. For the 214-in. steel butts 
he wanted 5c. a pair. Kettle knobs that the racket 
man sells at six for a nickel, he offered me at four 
for 5c. Sad-iron handles were 10 and 15ce. A 40-ft. 
wire clothes line was 15c. Stove bolts, 2 in., were 
lc. each. The picture chain sold for 8c. a yard, or 
a 12-yd. package for 75c. In each instance the 
salesman had my sample with which to compare the 
goods, and in no case did he raise the question of 
quality. Taking the items at his prices is how the 
same bill of goods would look if purchased at that 
hardware store: 


2 hammock hooks .. P — 

1 pair 6-in. strap hinges : as 10 

2 pair 2%4-in. steel butts........ i : 10 

Se in 6 bn 5 0.0.5:0 Oke 00 Aoe des , 10 

1 40-ft. wire clothes line........ daaa 15 

6 nickeled coat hooks........... ‘ 10 

BD BGR, GRECO Wee ck vcce cccccses ; 12 
6 nickel-finish sliding casters... . 16 
12 yd. picture chain..... ve = 
Total $1.72 
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A difference of 72c. in favor of the 10-cent store. 
I tried two other hardware stores in the same town. 
One of them was willing to match my samples for 
$1.45; the other went to $1.55. In both cases the 
salesman matched his goods against my samples 
with no question as to quality. If there was any 
great difference, neither the salesman nor myself 
detected it. How, then, could the mere layman be 
expected to think the merchandise from the 10-cent 
store was of inferior quality? 


The Trial and the Verdict 


I went back to the big hardware store that after- 
noon and had a heart-to-heart talk with the man- 
ager. He examined my samples, then started figur- 
ing. In almost every case that man could have met 
the competition and made a reasonable profit. 
“But,” he said. “we only sell a few dollars’ worth 
of that little stuff a day; it really doesn’t amount to 
much.” He couldn’t see that his high prices on 
little items were leading the public to believe that 
his prices were high in all lines. The 10-cent store 
was selling four dollars’ worth of hardware knick- 
knacks in ten minutes while his sales along the same 
lines were only a few dollars a day. He didn’t 
realize that his customers were daily learning that 
Blank’s Hardware was high on screw hooks, iron 
handles, stove-pipe wire, bolts and clothes line. He 
wondered why so many people were sending their 


Coming Conventions 


THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND THE 
AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION JOINT ANNUAL CONVENTION, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1916. Headquarters, 
Marlborough-Blenheim, for both associations. F. D. 
Mitchell, 233 Broadway, New York, secretary-treas- 
urer American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and T. James Fernley, 505 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., secretary-treasurer National Hard- 
ware Association. 


OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Oklahoma City, 
Dec. 5, 6, 7, 1916. Hotel headquarters have not yet 
been decided upon. W. B. Porch, secretary, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


THE WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHICLE AND 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 16, 17, 18, 1917. 
Headquarters, Coates House. H. J. Hodge, secre- 
tary, Abilene, Kan. 


MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, St. Louis Coli- 
seum, St. Louis, Jan. 23, 24, 25, 26, 1917. F. X. 
Becherer, secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, 31, 
Feb. 1, 1917. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 


NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1917. Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION AND NEW YORK STATE RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, New York City, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 
9, 1917. Headquarters, Hotel Astor, for both asso- 
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money out of town instead of spending it with 
him. I left him still groping for light. 

In the following two weeks I tried out my sam- 
ples on six more stores in five towns. In only one 
place did they come within 20 cents of meeting 
the racket prices, although the figures ran lower 
than in the first town. 


Does It Pay? 


Somebody is penny wise and pound foolish. In 
every town with a pretense of real size there is a 
10-cent store selling items of hardware. There is 
one in your town if you will only take the trouble to 
find it. Take this tip from me! Go through that 
10-cent store and note the items that are selling 
below your prices, then hit back to your hardware 
and mark your goods to match. If you find that 
you can’t do it and make a profit, look into your 
buying methods. Cut the corners where you find it 
necessary, because the entire weekly profit on your 
10-cent stuff doesn’t amount to as much as that 
on a couple of sales of ranges or washing machines 
that may be lost because of an overcharge on a few 
screw hooks. If your business isn’t what it should 
be—if the postmaster of your town is kept busy 
making out money orders on Chicago—find out the 
reason. Perhaps it is only the legitimate result of 
penny overcharges. 

Yours for results, 
THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER. 


ciations. Exhibition in Madison Square Garden 
auditorium. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pa., secre- 
tary-treasurer Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association, and John B. Foley, Kirk 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y., secretary New York 
State Retail Hardware Association. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1917. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 


IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 
16, 1917. Exhibit in Des Moines Coliseum, A. R. 
Sale, secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 


MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Detroit, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1917. Official 
headquarters, Hotel Statler. Exhibits will be held 
at a separate hall to be announced later. Arthur 
J. Scott, secretary, Marine City, Mich. 


NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Fargo, Feb. 14, 15, 
a C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks, 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 
20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Dayton, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. 
Exhibition will be held in Memorial Hall. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 


SouTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 27, 
28, March 1, 2, 1917. H. C. Parker, secretary, 
Murdo, S. D. 





F. E. McCuimins, formerly Western representative 
for the Payson Manufacturing Company, has resigned 
to accept the position of sales manager for the Allith- 
Prouty Company. 




















Publicity for the Retailer 


Impressive Announcement of New Motor Accessories Depart- 
ment—Boosting the New Glass Cooking Utensils—Gas 
Range and Grinder Ads with Ginger Plus 


By BURT J. PARIS 


Have You Used Pyrex? 
No. 1 (2 cols. x 5 in.) —Have you seen these new 
glass cooking utensils? Our first glimpse of them, 
some few months ago, convinced us there and then 


Have You Used Pyrex? 





Probably the most Satisfactory Cooking Utensils now on the 
market. Transparent annealed glass, very strong, visible 
baking, ab. olutely sanitary and eminently satisfactory. Make 
very desirable wedding gifts. Open ‘til 10 o’clock this evening. 


HOYT HARDWARE 








No. 1—Not many words, but every one counts 


that they would be ready sellers. They look good 
and we understand that they act good. Certainly it 
is a kitchen innovation to see various savory dishes 
working up to that point where we are ready to get 
busy with knife and fork, and surely it is desirable 
to be absolutely certain that your cooking utensils 
are permanently sanitary. The Hoyt Hardware 
Company, Wellsville, N. Y., saw these glass uten- 
sils and stocked them. Here is their ad which they 
sent us. The heading is fine: together with the cut 
and small block of text, it assures attention from 
the busiest reader. The Hoyt copy disposes of the 
subject in short, crispy sentences, but even so, the 
vital points are featured—transparency, strength, 
sanitary quality. This ad should have kept the man 
at the Pyrex counter busy with the cash register. 
If you stock this article, feature it, because it is 
something new and something superior. That’s a 
combination to back up your advertising efforts. 
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Makes You Reach for Your Wallet 


No. 2 (3 cols. x 614 in.)—A grindstone is a thing 
of sentiment nowadays. We think fondly of the old 
grindstone, but if we had to furnish the motive 
power for it, we would soon be thinking aloud in 
phrases unfit for publication. There are many 
grindstones in actual use to-day, but that is because 
their users have never seen an ad like this one sent 
us by Nock & Kirby, Sydney, Australia. In other 
words, they have not as yet learned of the grind- 
stone’s successor, the Pike grinder. If this grinder 
will sell readily to the farmer, mechanic and mer- 
chant, think how it will sell to the householder! In- 
every household there is always an aggregation of 
execrably dull implements, ranging from pocket- 
knives and scissors to kitchen knives and carvers. 
On reading this ad, we hied out directly for a 
grinder especially as we saw the patent attachment 
would confer upon us an implement sharpening skill 
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“Good-bye Grindstone! ” & 


A Pike Grinder 


Beats You Badly. 


The Pike Grinding Machine needs no water—it travels at express speed with 
geared-wheels when you turn s crant—it grinds likes flash without “teuch- 
ing & tool’s temper “—and last, but not least, it only ccoupies « few inched of 
bench space. 

Ne wonder the grindstone is a <— Every bousebolder, farmer, miner. 


mechanic, butcher, engineer, an the rest of them say “good-bye, grind 
cteas, shen hocgetne Fe Steer 


NOCK & KIRBY’S NOTED LOW PRICES. 








PUT A PIKE HOUSEHOLD GRINDER IN YOUR HOME. In the 
twinkling of aa eye you can sharpen aa axe, betchet, chisel, haife, spade, 
hoe, trowel, scissors, shears, or anything st ai] that requires s sharp — oa 
it. It is quite safe among children—ail the —_ are enclosed in 

led iron cnaing. Eech of the grinders pri below hase high-Srade 
W beel, and is equipped with a UNIVERSaL TOOL REST. 


For TWO SHILLINGS EXTRA we ys BEVEL GUIDE —— 
MENT, enabling the most persom going to grind teols like 


“HOUSEHOLD” GRINDER, 4x % in. grinding wheel, 13/- each 
“DOMESTIC” GRINDER, 5% x % in. grinding wheel, 17/6 each 
(Bevel Guide, 3/- extra, if you want it.) 

All George Street Trams Stop at eur Doors. 


NOCK & KIRBY, Ltd. 
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No. 2—Its usefulness is pointed out clearly and 
concisely 
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Reliable Goods, Courtesy and Service--- 
The Features of Our New Department 


[Save 15% of Your} NO WAITING AND FULL VALUES {eee Crs MSTOCUEN 
Auto Insurance TO EVERY AUTOMO! = 5.5 
orCmyeg | eee Bp arent 

On Your Automobile Your Patronage and Apprecidtion. bees e ee. 


Come in f SESS 
and Shake Our Hand | ema 


os em 
desire that motorist consider today’s announcement di- Seroamee 
hisneell personally cordial invitation to in bf 
¥ Sn ca band dad bonstne familar one 


rected 
 s0on as convenient to shake our 
Departinent. 
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MULTIBESTOS 
BRAKE AND CLUTCH LININGS 
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No. 4—Makes a strong bid for the motorist’s trade 


which we never possessed. We have not the slight- 
est doubt that many, many Australian readers did 
the very same thing, for among our variegated an- 
noyances there is nothing that can quite equal the 
irritating inefficiency of a dull carving knife or a 
pocketknife which will break pencil leads nicely, but 
which absolutely and finally refuses to sharpen the 
point. Note this copy particularly. Note the safety 
among children point and the attachment we re- 
ferred to which enables anyone to grind tools like 
a professional. Also the tool rest which is regular 
equipment on the grinder. Get a grinder ad in the 
papers—you’ll be pleased with the results and your 
patrons will thank you for calling their attention to 
such a useful accessory. 


Gas Economy the Argument 


No. 3 (4 cols. x 7 in.)—-Treman, King & Co., Ith- 
aca, N. Y., sent us this ad on gas stoves, and it is 


one of the few gas stove ads that we have noted 
which features economy of fuel. The difference in 
fuel consuming quality among gas ranges is almost 
on a par with the variation found among the motor 
cars. Some ranges are veritable devourers of the 
precious material which we buy at so much per foot. g 
Some manufacturers claim that excess fuel con- 
sumption is due to improper adjustment of the air 
mixers and this is no doubt true to a certain extent, 
but there are some ranges which will burn excess 
gas no matter how they are adjusted, so it seems 
to us that the main point in this Treman, King ad 
is well taken. The text here is brief, but the main 
argument is reinforced by mention of a few of the 
other eighteen distinctive features. Note that at- 
tention is directed to the 15 models in all sizes and 
styles and also note that the price range is given 
great prominence. The cut is the one thing in this 
ad which could have been largely improved upon. 
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It is a fine screen halftone, whereas it should have 
been an open line cut. It’s an ad, however, that 
should develop trade on this Treman, King line. 


Getting the New Department Before the Motorist 


No. 4 (Full page ad).—Here’s an ad that will be 
of interest to the merchant with a motor accessory 
department and of special interest to the merchant 
who is contemplating the establishment of such a 
department. In size alone, the ad which comes to 
us from the James Walker Hardware Company, 
Montreal, Canada, impresses the motorist with the 
fact that a large and representative accessory de- 
partment has been established. This impression is 
backed up by the appeal of the headlines and copy 
together with the interest secured through a listing 
and description of noteworthy motor accessories. 
The introductory talk, “Come in and shake our 
hand,” is well worth reading and emulating. There 
is as much fellowship needed in the accessory de- 
partment as in the sporting goods department and 
we are glad to see that the Walker firm has not 
overlooked this desirable feature. In looking over 
this page, note the panel on Stanley’s garage door 
holder, the panel on Multibestos and the featuring 
of the car cleaning preparation and the grease in 
tubes. In addition to the page ad, the Walker Com- 
pany featured its manager, Stanton Latham, in 
the news columns of the motoring page and a news 


J. Palmer White Represents 


Many Manufacturers 


PALMER WHITE, 102 Chambers Street, New 

York City, has been made the direct selling 
representative for the Thayer Mfg. Company and 
the Williamsburg Mfg. Company, both located in 
Williamsburg, Mass. These factories have been 
established for years, but heretofore a large pro- 
portion of their business has been derived from 
other manufacturers, who use many of the various 
items which they did not choose to make themselves, 
as parts of other construction. In other instances 
the articles were complete in themselves, but often 
helpful in filling out another maker’s line. 

While both of these establishments have sought 
general trade to some extent and often made goods 
with the sellers’ own brands, both companies are 
now about to cultivate more of the trade at large. 

The Thayer Mfg. Company makes among other 
things, a large assortment of screw drivers, ream- 
ers, nail sets, center punches, ice picks, counter- 
sinks, cake turners, mincing knives, tack claws and 
kitchen knives. 

The Williamsburg Mfg. Company makes a large 
line of hack saw frames, machinists’ iron levels, 
both solid and adjustable, pocket levels and tool sets. 

Mr. White is also the factory selling agent in lines 
of hardware tools and housefurnishing goods for 
the John S. Fray Company, the Fletcher, Terry 
Company and Atlantic Tubing Company, the latter 
making gas tubing. 


Gramm-Bernstein Company 
Reorganized 


THE Gramm-Bernstein Company, Lima, Ohio, has 

been reorganized and incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $4,000,000, and will in the future be 
known as the Gramm-Bernstein Motor Truck Com- 
pany. The new company has been incorporated un- 
der the laws of the State of Ohio. The officers are 
as follows: M. Bernstein, president and treasurer ; 
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| New Method Gas Ranges 


Guarantee a positive saving of from 1-3 to 1-5 
in gas over any other gas range. 


An@ heside this saving — guaranteed by the 
factory — these “New-Methods” have 18 
exciusive distinctive features, .such as 
white enamel backs, fronts and pars; split 
oven doors, cast covers, non-cxploding ovens, fireless 
cooker attachments 





15 Models 
All sizes — All styles 

Treman, King & Co. 
SP 























No. 3—Making fuel economy the main selling point 


item story of the new department was also run on 
the motoring page. Two views of the windows were 
reproduced together with comments on the size, 
equipment and policy of the newly established de- 
partment. The Walker concern has a department 
worthy of the name and took the steps to fittingly 
introduce it to the motoring folk of Montreal. 


B. A. Gramm, vice-president and general manager; 
H. O. Bentley, secretary and legal adviser and R. H. 
Spear, director of sales. 

The reorganization was made necessary by the 
large increase in the company’s business. The 
trucks made range from one to six tons. 


Increased Total of Building 


Operations 


ARDWARE MEN and others marketing build- 

ers’ hardware and other structural materials 
will be interested in the figures just issued by the 
United States Geological Survey, covering the 
largest cities of the U. S. A. in 1915. In 48 selected 
cities the total cost of building operations was $641,- 
769,199, an increase of $22,016,845 or nearly 4 per 
cent over 1914. Twenty-eight of these cities showed 
increases and twenty showed decreases. New York 
was the leading city in cost of building operations, 
with $103,023,800, an increase of $28,993,559 over 
1914. Chicago, which was the leading city in 1914, 
was second in 1915, the building operations costing 
$97,291,400, an increase of $14,029,690.° Brooklyn 
was third, with a total of $45,601,851, an increase of 
$3,729,544 over 1914. The average cost per opera- 
tion was $3,190 in 1915, compared with $3,042 in 
1914. Doubtless when the compilation for 1916 
comes to be made it will show a greater relative 
increase in the cost per operation owing to the 
considerable advances in goods this year. 


MAXWELL ROWLAND & Co., Holmesburg, Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturers of a full line of shovels, spades and 
scoops, the business of which was founded in 1828, have 
made John H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers Street, 
New York, their direct sales representative for the 
marketing of their entire product, both for domestic and 
foreign trade. 


BARNEY Moore, who formerly acted as salesman 
throughout the Western States for the Chicago Steel 
Butt Company, has resigned to act as sales manager 
for the Lawson Manufacturing Company, the maker of 
“Katz” hinges. 
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Waste of Time 


N all the glory of new paint the sign shone in the 
window of the fishmonger’s shop. It said: 
“FRESH FISH FOR SALE HERE.” 

“Why say ‘here’?” queried the first customer who 
saw it. “That is surely unnecessary?” 

So the shopman painted out the last word. 

“Why have you put ‘for sale’?” said the next comer. 
“Of course they are for sale!” 

So the shopman painted out two more words. 

“That sign is liable to be misunderstood,” said the 
third customer, facetiously. “Surely you wouldn’t have 
fish to sell that weren’t fresh?” 

Once again the brush got busy, and the sign now 
bore the simple legend: 

“FISH.” 

Then there entered a man with a sour-looking face. 

“What’s the use of that sign?” he said disdainfully. 
“You can smell ’em a hundred yards away!”—Ez- 
change. 


Not Served There 


THE applicant for cook was untidy and insolent in 
appearance. 

“Don’t hire her,” whispered Jones to his wife; “I 
don’t like her looks.” 

“But,” remonstrated his wife, “just consider the 
reputation for cooking she bears.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” said Jones testily; “we don’t 
want any she-bears cooked; we don’t like them.”— 
Exchange. 

A Simple Request 
URDERER—“Is this the guy who is to defend 
me?” 

Judge—“Yes; he’s your lawyer.” 

Murderer—“If he should die could I have another?” 

Judge—“Yes.” 

Murderer—“Can I see him alone for a few min- 
utes.”—Boston Transcript. 


Of Course She Knew 


“«H OW useless you girls to-day are,” lamented the 
old lady to her granddaughter. “Why, I actually 
don’t believe you know what needles are for.” 
“How absurd you are, grandma!” protested the girl. 
“Of course I know what needles are for. They’re to 
make the talking machine play.”—Ezchange. 


The Proof of the Pudding 


“J CAN’T afford an automobile.” 
“But I thought you had one.” 
“I have. That’s how I discovered that I can’t afford 
one.”—Boston Transcript. 


“He’s a philosopher.” 

“So?” 

“Yes, he bears other people’s troubles with a smile.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


“A man who thinks he can do without others is 
foolish; but he who thinks others cannot do without 
him is a fool.”—Ezchange. 





Fraudulent Advertising 


ACCA BONNA wants something severe done to 
people who don’t do as they advertise to do. He 
says he saw a sign in a street car: 
“Buy O’Flannagan’s rubber heels; 50 cents attached.” 
And so he went and bought a pair, but there was no 
haif-dollar attached, and he believes he has been 
swindled.—Newark News. 


Opposed to It 
66 OP!” 
“Yes, my son.” 

“I heard to-day that a complete washing equipment 
for tourists, which can be folded to occupy little space 
in an automobile, has been invented.” 

“That is very nice, my boy.” 

“Very nice? Isn’t there any place in the world a 
fellow can go where he doesn’t have to wash?”—Ez- 
change. 


What Do They Do It For? 


(fe W E scientists,” remarked the pretty girl graduate 
who had just taken a degree in science, “say 
that kissing is a very insanitary practice.” 
“That may be,” grunted the male skeptic in a yacht- 
ing suit, “but at that I never heard of anyone doing 
it for his health.”—Eachange. 


This Wasn’t a Hardware Store 


OSES—Have you heard about the fire at Jacob’s 
place? 

Isaac—Yes, the police seem to think it vos an electric 
light on the first floor and the insurance company think 
it vos an incandescent light on the ground floor. 

Moses—Vell, my opinion is that it vos an Israelite in 
,the basement.—Exchange. 


Ineligible 


W IWLIE—Are we going to let Charlie into our pri- 
vate gang? 
Tommy—Naw. He wouldn’t make a good pirate— 
he’s a sissy. 
Willie—He’s a sissy? 
Tommy—Yes, he paid to get into the ball game yes- 
terday.—Puck. 


Something Short 


IFE—I just can’t find words to describe my new 
bathing suit. 
Hubby—Then why not try some. abbreviations?— 
Exchange. 


Safety First 


HE Bachelor—A man must have a lot of trouble 
keeping a wife properly gowned these days! 
The Married One—Not nearly as much as he’d have 
if he didn’t.—Judge. 


Newspaper Waifs 


oh ATHER, when people go to Heaven, do they get 
to be angels right away or do they have to pass 
a lot of darn old examinations?”—Life. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Oct. 2, 1916. 

VETERAN manufacturer of fine mechanics’ tools 

says business has been getting increasingly better 
for four weeks, and that good orders are constantly 
coming in from New England, the Middle States and 
the South and West generally. Some jobbers and retail- 
ers, he finds, have delayed as long as possible because of 
high prices. In many instances purchases have been 
made principally for actual necessities only, hoping for 
a reaction. 

One principal in a prominent firm, manufacturing 
tools and hardware specialties in different States, says 
that he bought steel heavily early this year, most of 
which has been delivered and largely used, but now 
the problem is to consummate new arrangements for 
other supplies, but is very uncertain what material will 
cost, or where to get it. 

Over a year ago this same official was told by the 
representative of a steel company that his concern 
would take care of the manufacturer’s legitimate wants 
as best they could at a slight advance. This notwith- 
standing that the material makers had then $50,000,000 
worth of orders for overseas, at an advance of 50 per 
cent in price. The explanation was that the policy of 
these raw material makers was to take care of all such 
excellent customers, who had been their valued patrons 
for decades, as later their business would be exceed- 
ingly welcome when the war ended. 

The degree of buying varies with the breadth and 
scope of the buyer’s business vision, based on a broad 
acquaintance with existing conditions. The far sighted 
are giving orders for both near and the relatively dis- 
tant future, on a broad basis. Others who move in a 
narrower circle are buying moderately but often; about 
as they did for years following the depression of 1907. 

A shrewd manufacturer of ¢onsiderable experience 
says he is four months behind on a large proportion 
of his many lines, and that without any new orders 
those already booked will keep them fully employed for 
the balance of 1916. 

We find commonly that there is decided reluctance on 
the part of numerous distributors, wholesale and re- 
tail, to pay current prices, but who are also conscious 
of the necessity for maintaining stocks. From still 
other sources we learn of factory men who say they are 
full of orders which will require their best efforts until 
next April, while makers of other kinds of hardware are 
advancing prices to choke off orders they want but 
cannot execute. Another in bolts, such as carriage, 
machine, etc., is out of the market now because so fully 
sold ahead. Salesmen covering the country knowing 
how their factories are fixed for materials, believe 
liberal buying is fully justified. 

At one establishment where customers have tried to 
book orders covering deliveries up to July next the 
factory managers have stopped accepting orders except 
at the convenience of the factory and its ability to de- 
liver. The prediction is made by managers that the 
market, speaking conservatively, is likely to advance 
from 10 to 20 per cent or possibly more, before the new 
year. The point is made that there are numerous lines 
that have advanced approximately but 50 per cent of 
— was necessary to equalize the higher producing 
costs. 

_ What has been here said is merely a partial reproduc- 

tion of actual statements made by experienced manu- 
facturers and merchants, and is quoted for what it may 
be worth, which readers must estimate and appraise 
for themselves, gaining or losing on their own judg- 
ment. 

Wire NAILs.—The expected advance in out of store 
nails has not yet been made, but the market is exceed- 
ingly firm both for mill and store orders. Orders for 
carloads are coming in freely with September business 
quite heavy. There are jobbers who say they have as 
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many orders now with specifications to ship as they can 
take care of in October, aside from the business that 
will come along in that month regularly. There is 
considerable difficulty in getting deliveries after ship- 
ments leave the mills owing to congested railway 
service. 

Wire nails, in store, are $3.10 per keg, and carted by the 
jobber, $3.15 base per keg. 

Cut NAILs.—The trade in cut nails, both for domes- 
tic and export business is quite good, with prospects 
excellent for autumn requirements. 

Cut nails, in store, are $3.10 base per keg, and when de- 
livered by the jobber in carting limits, $3.15 base per keg. 

BRIGHT WirRE Goops.—Sargent & Co., New Haven, 
Conn., and 94 Centre Street, New York City, effective 
from Sept. 25, have advanced prices on bright wire 
goods made of steel and brass wire about 10 per cent. 
No change in the price of brass cup and screw hooks has 
been made. 

AUTOMOBILE TIRES.—The Pennsylvania Rubber Com- 
pany, Jeannette, Pa., announces that effective from Oct. 
1 there will be quoted new reduced prices on Pennsyl- 
vania “Vacuum Cup,” “Ebony Tread” and “Bar Circle” 
casings, also “Puregum” and “Paruco” tubes. Among 
the reasons given for this decrease in price is the grow- 
ing demand for Pennsylvania tires which has enabled 
the company through heavily increased volume, and not- 
withstanding the present high average level in the raw 
material market, to effect substantial savings in cost, 
and in a spirit of co-operation the company says it is 
willing to share prosperity with customers. The point 
is made that it is now possib’e for the user to equip 
with “Vacuum Cup” 6000-mile tires, at the approxi- 
mate cost of the ordinary 3500-mile socalled non-skid 
type. The company pledges its word that the quality 
of Pennsylvania tires remains as heretofore and that 
if changes are made they will be for betterment. 

ScyTHES.—The Bartlett All Steel Scythe Company, 
Inc., Salem, N. Y., has issued the following net prices 
on scythes for the coming season’s business: Plain 
grass cutting edge, polished, per doz., $8. Plain grass 
web and cutting edge, polished, $8.50. Bush and weed 
painted, cutting edge, polished, $8.50. German pattern, 
hammer sharpened, $8. Swedish pattern, hammer 
sharpened, or hardened and tempered, $8. French pat- 
tern, $8. English pattern rivet back, $8 net per dozen. 

SHARPENING STONES.—The Pike Mfg. Company, 
Pike, N. H., and 151 Chambers Street, New York City, 
has advanced the list prices on its India oil stones, 
effective from Oct. 1, equivalent to an average of 10 
to 12% per cent which is a little more on some shapes 
and sizes. 

HITCHING AND SHUTTER RINGS.—The E. Jenckes Mfg. 
Company, Worcester, Mass., has advanced the prices 
of hitching and shutter rings, etc., by approximately 
10 to 20 per cent. 

SHoe Knives.—The Harrington Cutlery Company, 
Southbridge, Mass., will in the near future advance the 
remainder of its line of cutlery about 10 per cent, fol- 
lowing a like advance recently of 10 per cent on its 
extensive assortment of shoe knives. The company is 
not accepting any orders at present unless the quantity 
wanted is first known and then they are passed up if 
too large, the tendency being to cut most of the orders 
in volume. Likewise new business is not being taken 
from any but old customers. The main difficulty is the 
scarcity of material and the high price of labor. 

WRENCHES.—The Coes Wrench Company, Worcester, 
Mass., on Sept. 26, advanced its entire line of wrenches, 
including knife handle, steel handle of Key Model, 
10 per cent. The proposed resale prices now to retail 
trade are 40 per cent discount east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and 35 per cent discount for Denver and west to 
the coast. 
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So_per.—Solder prices are about as they have been. 
The market on tin recently declined to 29c. and since 
has rallied to 38 @ 39c. per pound, tin being an im- 
portant factor in the production of solder. Of course, 
if the price of tin had remained on the lower basis it 
would have led to lower prices on solder. 

In small lots, half and half solder is 27c., No. 1, 24%c., and 
refined, 21%4c. per lb., with lower prices for quantities. 

Rope.—Business is good and prices are firm. There 
are allusions to a softening in cheap grades of Manila 
fiber, but nothing on the higher grades. Sisal fiber is 
still out of the market, a condition controlled by the 
“Commision Reguladora,” which determines the monthly 
allotment permitted to leave Mexico. The marine busi- 
ness in and about New York Harbor is exceedingly 
good. Trade in the interior emanating from hardware 
merchants and related lines, especially in the Middle 
West, is not so active at present. Manufacturers are 
catching up on orders, but some say they are still 30 
days behind, with greater activity in certain lines than 


others in the various departments of cordage produc- . 


tion. From indications now makers expect a good fall 
and winter business. 
Manila rope, first grade, is 19c.; second grade, 18c., and 


third grade, 16c. base per Ib. 
Sisal rope, first grade, is l4c., and second, 1344c. base per 
Ib. 


LINSEED O1L.—The market for linseed oil has a de- 
cidedly firm undertone. Farm conditions are bullish, 
which affects values in this country with relation to 
flaxseed. Buyers of oil at present are rather reluctant 
to take hold, but the season is progressing and fresh 
buying demand is bound to start sooner or later. 


Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is 3c. per gal. higher, or 77c. 


for 5 or more bbl., and 78c. for less than 5 ; 

State and Western oil, raw, is quoted at 76 to 77c. per gal. 
without much regard to quantity, depending on the seller and 
the position taken in the market by the crushers. 

CARPENTER’S PiNCcERS.—Sargent & Co., New Haven, 
Conn., and other makers of carpenter’s pincers have 
advanced their prices 20 per cent. 

ABRASIVES.—The Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has made some advances, both in list and 
discounts, on sharpening stones, effective from Oct. 1. 
Prices covered by discounts are higher by 5 to 10 per 
cent on some articles, with increases in list which vary 
with the goods. 

HAMMERS.—The David Maydole Hammer Company, 
Norwich, N. Y., as well as other representative makers 
of these lines, compelled by the higher cost of material 
and labor, have advanced these goods approximately 
10 per cent. 

STILLSON PIPE WRENCHES.—The Walworth Mfg. Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., and 19 John Street, New York, on 
Sept. 25 advanced the price on its genuine Stillson pipe 
wrench line 5 per cent over preceding figures. The mar- 
ket now to ordinary trade in moderate quantities is 60 
per cent discount from list. 

Ice Toots.—The Gifford & Wood Company, Hudson, 
N. Y., is now quoting to average trade 20 per cent dis- 
count on its line of ice tools. 

BRASS AND COPPER.—Domestic prices on copper have 
not changed yet materially, although they are, of course, 
now on very high levels. The purchase for war pur- 
poses by J. P. Morgan & Co. for Great Britain and 
allies of 448,000,000 lb. of electrolytic copper and 70,- 
000,000 Ib. of brass, for delivery over the first half of 
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1917, will doubtless influence the market toward higher 
prices. This equals about one-third of our entire pro- 
duction for six months in copper. The’ representative 
of one of the largest copper and brass companies, when 
asked about domestic business, spoke of it as good, bet- 
ter, best. The total of unexecuted copper orders held 
by producers is estimated at 800,000,000 Ib. 


Copper sheets are 3744c. base per Ib., and bare copper wire, 
for electrical purposes, mill shipments, 32c., with some varia- 
tions according to the producer. 

NAVAL StTorES.—Trade in this market relating to 
naval stores is not at all brisk, although prices are quite 
well maintained. 

Turpentine, in yard, ranges at 46% to 47c. per gal. 

Rosins are dull and nominal, with common to g strained, 
in yard, on the basis of 280 lb. per bbl., at $6.25, and D grade, 
$6.35 per bbl. 

WINDOW GLAss.—At the meeting in Cleveland held 
for that purpose the joint wage committees, including 
representatives of the National Association of Window 
Glass Workers, reached an agreement on a basis of a 
much higher wage scale than prevailed during the last 
fire. The 1916-1917 agreement gave single-strength 
workers an advance of 20 per cent beyond the scale in 
force at the start of the last blast, plus a 10 per cent 
advance differential for single-strength blowers solely. 
Double-strength workmen have an increase of 16% per 
cent beyond the wages paid when a general resumption 
took place a year ago. The advance over wages at the 
termination of the last fire is 12% per cent for single 
strength, plus 10 per cent differential for single- 
strength blowers and 9 per cent on double strength, an 
increase of 7% per cent having been granted the men 
March, 1916, and paid to the end of the fire. The com- 
bined advance in wages, raw materials, fuel, lumber 
and other articles necessary in producing and boxing 
glass will necessarily compel higher prices to the trade. 
The 1916-1917 scale fixes Oct. 25 for resumption, which 
means that it will be well into November before much 
new glass is ready for distribution. 

The prices of window glass for the present are as 
follows: 

AA and A qualities, single and double thick, are 88 per 
cent discount; B quality, first three brackets, single thick, 90 
and 10 per cent; B grade, larger than the first three brackets, 
single thick, 89 per cent, and all B quality, double strength, 
90 per cent discount from jobbers’ lists. 

CHAINS.—The American Chain Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., owing to conditions in material and labor 
markets, recently advanced prices on halter and coil 
chains, dog leads, cow ties, tie-out chains and others to 
60 per cent additional on net invoice prices, exclusive of 
the Weed line. For instance, to avoid undue confusion 
incidental to the present abnormal conditions it has been 
the practice in this establishment since last spring to 
price invoices according to list and what were ordi- 
narily regular trade discounts. 

In April last there was a premium or addition of 
5 per cent on the net amount of invoices so calculated, 
which successively, at different periods, became 20 per 
cent, 33 1/3 per cent, and until well into September 40 
per cent plus on the net total of invoice. Now the pre- 
mium has gone to 60 per cent added to the net figures. 

The Weed and “Rid-O-Skid” tire grip chains are not 
affected by this increase. The company announces that 
its prices on tire grip chains are guaranteed for the 
first half of 1917, but that it is not in a position to ac- 
cept orders for delivery after Jan. 1 until further no- 
tice. 


CHICAGO 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Oct. 2, 1916. 
DESPITE high prices and ever-increasing difficulty 
in obtaining goods, business is good. The purchas- 
ing public seems to have become reconciled to price con- 
ditions and consumers are buying their needs even 
more freely than in the past. It is noticeable, however, 
that some jobbers and retailers are slow in taking ad- 
vantage of price advances. One jobbing house in the 


Middle West is quoting 3% x 3% plated steel butts at 
3c. less than the manufacturers’ present prices to job- 
bers. Retailers are to be found in all parts of the 
country selling items in their stocks at less than the 
present wholesale cost. As they purchased their stocks 
when prices were lower, they imagine that they are 
making a reasonable profit and fail to take into con- 
sideration the cost of replacing the goods. This situa- 
tion is particularly true in regard to tools, steel goods 
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and builders’ hardware. As a class retail hardware 
dealers are placing their orders for next season’s busi- 
ness, but there are still some who apparently look for 
lower prices or who are waiting until after inventory 
to place their orders. A leading manufacturer sums up 
the situation as follows: “Retailers who expect to do a 
profitable business next spring and summer should 
place orders immediately for their wants, especially in 
all lines where steel predominates. Manufacturers have 
accepted conditions as they have found them, and have 
contracted for their raw material at prevailing prices. 
The finished products must stand the cost, and it is al- 
most beyond reason to look for declines in price for 
another year at least. In fact, the tendency is upward 
rather than downward. The dealer who delays his pur- 
chases is reasonably sure to pay higher prices and to 
experience difficulty in getting seasonable merchan- 
dise.” 

Manufacturers in many lines are accepting orders 
only up to Jan. 1, 1917. One large concern recently 
wrote a manufacturer of builders’ hardware and build- 
ers’ supplies, requesting a price on 2500 doz. %-in. iron 
pulleys. The manufacturer absolutely refused to quote 
at this time, and intimated that capacity on all tackle 
pulleys had been sold up to the first of the year. 

During the past week representatives of several large 
jobbing houses in the Middle West passed through Chi- 
cago en route to factories in the East, their mission 
being to stay at those factories and endeavor to hasten 
delivery of orders placed by their firms. 

Southern business is exceptionally heavy, and the 
West is turning in a larger volume of trade than was 
anticipated. Crop conditions, especially as regards corn, 
seem to have improved in the last few weeks, and re- 
tailers in localities where there is a partial crop failure 
do not seem to be greatly affected by the shortage. 

The change to cooler weather is accelerating sales in 
stoves and other heating appliances, and is also stimu- 
lating the buying of holiday goods. Much of the stock 
for the Christmas trade, however, is still in the hands 
of the jobber and will not begin to move freely before 
the middle of October or the first of November. The 
demand for skates and sleds is very heavy, dealers an- 
ticipating a long, cold winter with plenty of ice and 
snow. Delivery of these goods.is slow, and some lines 
of ice skates are practically off the market. 


Jobbers handling automobile accessories are unani- 
mous in declaring the trade above expectations. Much 
of this sales increase is attributed to the heavy sales of 
pleasure cars which do not carry a complete accessory 
equipment. Traffic regulations have also been a factor 
in the sales of special lamps, bumpers and safety ap- 
pliances. 

With the announcement that Pennsylvania crude oil 
has advanced 10c. a barrel, oil men predict a general 
advance in all crude oil and a corresponding increase 
in the price of other products that use crude oil as a 
base. Last week’s sales of copper were exceptionally 
heavy and the current week promises to show a high 
average of sales. A pool of domestic consumers is re- 
ported to have purchased a large amount of copper at 
27c. a pound, for delivery from December to the last of 
March. Other sales ranged around 30c. In the tool 
lines, micrometers are reported as difficult to obtain. 
Manufacturers are taking orders for this line to be 
shipped at the prices prevailing at date of shipment. 


Wire NAILs.—Wire nails continue to sell heavily, due 
in a great measure to good weather conditions, which 
have stimulated building operations. There is a con- 
tinual and heavy demand for wire nails from foreign 
sources, and the mills are far behind on their ship- 
ments. It is predicted by manufacturers that the do- 
mestic demand will be stronger than ever during the 
coming year, as many consumers have put off building 
and repair work this season on account of high prices 
and will be obliged to do the contemplated work next 
year. The increased demand is expected to bring about 
a shortage in the most commonly used sizes. An ad- 
vance in wire nails in the near future would not be 
surprising and is expected by the jobbers. 

We quote wire nails to the retail trade at $2.95 per keg 


base in small lots. Larger lots are selling at $2.90 and car- 
load lots at $2.85. 
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Cut NaiLs.—Cut nails continue to sell steadily, par- 
ticularly throughout the South and West. The foreign 
demand for this line, while not as heavy as that for 
wire nails, is still strong enough to have a decided in- 
fluence on the market. Any advance in wire nails would 
immediately be reflected in cut nails, as similar condi- 
tions prevail. 


We quote cut nails to retailers at from $2.95 to $3.00 per 
keg in small lots. Larger lots at from 5c. to 10c. less. 


BARB WIRE AND STAPLES.—Owing to the fact that 
great quantities of barb wire are being shipped to Eu- 
rope, manufacturers find their output practically sold 
up well into the first quarter of the coming year. The 
domestic demand has been heavier than was anticipated, 
and a genuine shortage of barb wire is predicted by 
many manufacturers and jobbers. The market is very 
strong and higher prices are expected. Jobbers and 
retailers alike report light stocks. 


We quote to the retail trade as follows: Painted barb 
wire, $2.99 per cwt. in carload lots f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller 


lots 10c. higher. Galvanized barb wire, $3.69 per cwt. in car- 
load lots f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller lots 10c. higher. No. 9 
plain annealed fence wire, $2.79 per cwt. in carload lots 


f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller lots 10c. higher. Polished fence 
staples, $2.99 per cwt. and galvanized, $3.69 in carload lots 
f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller lots 10c. higher. Freight is added 
to point of delivery. Terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off 
for cash in ten days. 


SHEETS.—The demand for both black and galvanized 
sheets has materially increased during the past week. 
The foreign market is stronger and the domestic users 


are buying more freely. There have been no advances 
in price and none is expected in the near future. 


We quote for Chicago delivery of sheets to retailers as fol- 


lows: No. 10 blue annealed, 3.40c.; No. 28 black, 3.25c.; 
No. 28 galv., 4.65c. to 4.75c. Minimum prices apply on 
bundles of 25 or more. 


Stoves.—There has been a general advance in stoves 
and stove repairs which applies to new contracts. The 
Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Mich., has with- 
drawn all prices and quotes only on request. Other 
stove manufacturers are reported as about to take 
similar steps. 


Brass, BRONZE AND STEEL METAL Goops.—A. P. Reed 
& Company announce the following changes in dis- 
counts, amounting to approximately 10 per cent ad- 
vance in prices: 


Brass and bronze metal goods, 35 per cent discount from 
list. Steel metal goods, 50 per cent discount from list. 


Woop HANDLES.— Wood handles of all kinds have ad- 
vanced approximately 15 per cent during the past week. 
The advance includes such items as chisel handles, 
shovel handles, fork handles, farm tool handles of all 
kinds, carving tool handles, mallets. coopers’ hoop 
drivers, window poles, base knobs and other turned- 
wood products. 


HAMMERS.—Following its recent advance on planes, 
the Stanley Rule & Level Company has announced to 
the trade an advance on hammers of approximately 
12% per cent. Hammers of practically all makes are 
reported to have advanced in price from 10 to 12% per 
cent. 


Taps AND Dies.—Heavy demands for taps and dies 
by munitions manufacturers are taxing the capacities 
of the tap and die makers to the limit. Small taps and 
dies of regular sizes, such as %-16 and 5/16-18, are 
scarce. Prices have advanced about 10 per cent on the 
entire line. Taps and dies that sold two years ago with 
discounts of 70, 10 and 5 now take 65 and 5. Manu- 
facturers say that there is every assurance of a fur- 
ther advance in the near future. 


Toots.—Advances in tools of all kinds have been 
general, and this line is unusually difficult to get de- 
liveries on. The Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, 
Mass., has issued a set of price changes to take effect 
Oct. 1. All former list prices, discounts and net prices 
are withdrawn, and the new list prices applying to the 
company’s catalog have been arranged numerically in 
the change sheets. The former practice of applying 
separate discounts to the various lines of tools has been 
abandoned and a uniform discount adopted. 
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O1Ls.— Wholesale prices for single-barrel lots, f.o.b. 
Chicago, iron barrel, standard white, 150 test, 6%c. per 
gallon. Gasoline, 16%c. per gallon; machine gasoline, 
3lc. per gallon. V.M.P. naphtha, 16c. per gailon. Tur- 
pentine, 538c. per gallon. Denatured alcohol, 52c. per 
gallon. Wood alcohol, 74c. per gallon. 


LINSEED O1L.—Linseed oil has taken another advance 
of a cent a gallon. The demand from the paint sources 
is fairly good and there is some foreign demand. It is 
believed that the Canadian flaxseed crop is nearly 
3,000,000 bu. short of the Canadian Government’s es- 
timate, and it now seems assured that the American 
crop is about as estimated in the last Government re- 
port. Linseed-oil manufacturers believe that it will be 
necessary to import seed during the coming year in 
order to meet domestic needs. The price of seed fluctu- 
ates greatly, but the price of oil only shows a slight 
change. 


We quote f.o.b. Chicago, strictly pure, old process, linseed 
oil, carloads raw, 7lc.; carloads, boiled, 72c. Five or more 
bbl., raw, 73c.; five or more bbl., boiled, 74c. Less than five 
bbl., raw, 75c.; less than five bbl., boiled, 76c. 


Bars.—Bars continue to move freely, implement man- 
ufacturers being among the heaviest purchasers. Labor 
trouble at some of the mills is curtailing production to 
some extent and deliveries are very slow. In some 
cases jobbers are selling from store to manufacturers 
who prefer to pay higher prices in order to get imme- 
diate delivery. Jobbers have increased their prices dur- 
ing the past week. 


We quote soft steel bars to retailers at 3.25c.; bar iron, 
3.25c.; reinforcing bars, 3.25c. 


NvuTs AND Bo.ts.—The nut and bolt situation has 
reached a stage where the mills are apparently se'ling 
to favored customers only. Jobbers report exception- 
ally heavy sales during the past month and most job- 
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bing stocks are greatly depleted. All price advances 
have been taken by jobbers in this territory. 


Prices to retailers: Machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 50 and 
10 per cent; targer sizes, 40 and 10 per cent discount. Car- 
riage bolts up to % x 6 in., 50 and 5 per cent off; larger 
sizes, 40 and 5 r cent off. Hot pressed nuts, square, $3.25, 
= ae, $3.25 off per 100 lb. Lag screws, 55 per cent 

iscount. 


Woon Screws.—Wood screws have taken another ad- 
vance and deliveries are slow. The Eagie Lock Com- 
pany has withdrawn all former prices to the trade on 
wood screws and has issued the following discount 
sheet. The company quotes on specifications 20 and 10 
per cent beyond these printed prices, subject to the 
same terms as heretofore. 


EAGLE LOCK COMPANY DISCOUNTS ON WOOD SCREWS 


Iron 
Per Cent 
ee a 6 5 6 5 6b ok bhd-o:8 b0.00 Caw eL EES Buen 17% 
rc. rn Ci Cl Se, owns obc.oe bab be Kee bowen ee 75 
eo 6c deenen the taens ened een cub ane o% 75 
Blued, flat head add 5 per cent to net amount of invoice..77% 
Ps. CD CNN sy a.5 cc. wic.e 0-0 had MORTEM Whee Kew Eee E 75 


Ss SE Is. 6's wb kde nese en wed a eiae coin Bae’ 12% 
SN, CEG MOND. 6a tose ccde vetecvinectesceurcnsse 70 
Pi Tee yee TE CO Pere ey rere 65 
IO, SOMME TOR 5 oc ccc c ewes oroneesi es erccaesiases 62% 
SE, Gs isc aces onset houercanverén wees es 65 
CODVAINESG. YOURE DORE sso 6ess0s Hercwnisdiweciverice’s 62% 
a re ers ere. Cee ree 5 
Cee, DOE WINS 550s 6k Cede bbe warbecec de aweees 72% 
ee SO Ns i.o's ons 00 CR nee Pas 0-60 608 rece 67% 
re See, PO ODE, . cccecousbbnenteces steeper 67% 
eT RE, TEMES incl bic accede o0s< bee eeee bea e ed 67! 
ee ee A a re ee ear ee 67\4 
Silver plated, flat head, not polished................... 674 
Silver plated, round head, not polished................. 671 
ee Re ee ee er ee ee ee 674 
RE ee, TON BORG ce o\6 46 2 0000.9 04neesverstbadenwct 6714 
MES COREE, FAC BORE... cee sisecctsrivrivestosse tae 
ROUSME COGS, TONGE BORG 665.655 6662 ES vies SCE REG 52% 
Brass 
WIRE I oo 6c kad ce cR Sc e st reduce tov cda@edarb cawsese 52% 
Pi RE: WES WORD os io 6.0 060000400 ae Lednesuns ces Hae 
Pe errr eee re eee 45 
DEC ROG, CORN BORG. cars viet cdeesscevessssewies 45 
ES GE DR RAGE. so scneneretkavecevenéicevoees 45 
DROIERE OHOT, TOMBE WOEG. 6 6.505 6c ct es tevcceccaccvcns 45 
Bronze Metal 
WERE RODE 5 ic pktoe sd nv se Fe CdR hese bee cbn bd even ches ees 47% 
POOUNG ORE QUEL BORG. «ic siccscsvcsvevessscoscseverses 45 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 3, 1916. 

fe of the largest hardware jobbing concerns in this 

city as well as one of the oldest, stated yesterday 
that never in its history had the hardware trade been as 
active at it is at the present time, or had goods been 
selling at prices that allowed as large profits. However, 
there is no rose without a thorn, and the principal thorn 
in the sides of the hardware jobbers and retailers at this, 
moment is the fact that owing to the abnormal demand 
for goods of all kinds it is almost impossible to get ship- 
ments from the mills and manufacturing plants fast 
enough to meet the demands of the trade. This partic- 
ular jobber named over a dozen different lines of goods 
on which deliveries were back anywhere from three or 
four weeks to three months or longer. Delays on goods 
in which copper is used in their manufacture are partic- 
ularly bad, this being due to the enormous demand for 
copper, which is much beyond the supply. In other lines 
of goods in which heavy sheets, nuts and bolts and other 
products are used, deliveries are also very bad, and in 
many cases orders from retailers have to be cut down in 
quantity in order to distribute goods as fairly as possible 
among all customers. A feature of the situation is that 
many concerns that formerly bought probably the 
cheapest line of certain goods are now buying higher- 
priced goods, indicating that the ultimate consumer has 
more money than he had a year or two ago and is will- 
ing to spend it. 

Jobbers and retailers are anticipating an enormous 
demand this season for winter goods in hardware and 
also for holiday goods. New novelties are coming out 
every year for the holiday trade, and this year will be 
no exception. Some of the electrical companies have 
been at work for months past in the production of elec- 
trical novelties, and these will be ready in a short time 
for the show windows. The old method of trimming 


Christmas trees with candles has gone by, and electric 
lights have taken their place. There will be some star- 
tling effects made this year in electric-light trimmings 
not only for Christmas trees, but to be put in among 
holly and other decorations. There is also a tendency to 
use electrical goods, such as flashlights, toasters, electric 
irons, up to the more expensive goods, such as electric 
washers, vacuum sweepers and other goods for holiday 
gifts. The age of cheap, gaudy presents that are of no 
use to the recipient is also going by, and the tendency 
more and more is to bestow gifts that will have a real 
value and be of use to the ones who receive them. All 
this is going to help the hardware dealers, as these 
goods are right in their line. j 

Already indications are that the furnace trade this 
year is going to be very heavy and for the better lines 
of furnaces. One leading concern in this city states that 
it has already more than 50 per cent of orders on its 
books for furnaces than it had at this time last year. 
This concern makes the complaint, and it seems justified, 
that customers who contemplate putting in furnaces for 
heating their homes usually wait until the last minute 
and then want the furnace installed in two or three 
days. The cost of steam and hot-air furnaces this year 
will be from 15 to 25 per cent higher than last year, 
prices on all the materials going into a furnace having 
advanced. The castings are higher, the heavy sheet 
steel, the galvanized covering and the pipes all represent 
higher prices which the ultimate consumer must pay. 

In the heavy lines, such as wire nails, wire, sheets, 
steel bars, nuts and bolts and other similar goods the de- 
mand is heavy, but jobbers and retailers are having 
much trouble in getting goods fast enough. There has 
been very active buying of wire nails in the last two or 
three weeks, due to an expected advance looked for 
about Oct. 1 or shortly after. Some of the hardware 
jobbers got under cover in wire nails when the price was 
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$2.40 and $2.50 and stand to make a nice profit on these 
purchases. 

In the heavy lines conditions are abnormally active, 
and the market seems to have taken a fresh start in de- 
mand and prices. Pig iron, semi-finished steel and all 
kinds of finished iron and steel are very heavy in demand 
and prices are advancing. In the item of steel plates 
the situation is that the large plate mills are practically 
sold up through all of 1917. What is adding further 
strength to the steel market is that the railroads have 
come in lately and placed heavy orders for steel cars, lo- 
comotives and other track equipment. In a word, the 
general business situation could not be better and the 
outlook is that it will likely last all through 1917. 


Wire Naits.—As yet there has been no announce- 
ment of an advance in wire nails, but this is looked 
for at any minute and may have come before this issue 
reaches our readers. The domestic demand for wire 
nails is abnormally heavy and there is also an insistent 
export demand which the mills cannot fill. Two of the 
largest local wire nail makers say they have not been 
bidding on foreign business for some time, their obliga- 
tions to domestic customers being such that they can- 
not take on any foreign orders and make the deliveries 
wanted. Practically the entire output of wire nails 
for this year is already under contract. 


We quote wire nails in large lots to jobbers, $2.60 base; in 
ecarload lots to retailers, $2.75 base; less than carload lots, 
$2.85 to $2.90; galvanized nails, 1 in. and larger, $2 extra; 
shorter than 1 in., $2.50 extra. 


Cut Naits.—The demand for cut nails is fully as 
heavy as for wire nails, and prices are firm. In fact, 
several mills are said to be asking from 5c. to 10c. per 
keg higher than what is regarded as the regular 
market. 


We quote cut nails at $2.65 to $2.70 per keg in carloads 
and larger lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $2.75 to 
$2.80, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days net, or 2 per cent off 
for cash in 10 days, freight added to point of delivery. 


Bars WIRE.—There is not enough barb wire to meet 
the demand and prices are very strong. Russia is again 
in the market for 60,000 to 75,000 tons of barb wire, 
but there is trouble in finding mills that can make the 
deliveries. Prices on barb wire-are certain to be higher 
in the very near future. 


Bright basic wire is $2.65 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, 
6 to 9, $2.55; galvanized wire, $3.25; ‘galvanized barb wire 
and fence staples, $3.45; painted barb wire, $2.75; polished 
fence staples, $2.75; cement coated nails, $2.50, base, these 
prices being subject to the usual advances for the smaller 
trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, 
terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. 


FENCE WIRE.—While the new demand for fence wire 
from farmers is light, a good deal is being bought by 
other consumers and shipments by the mills are not 
very much below normal. Some makers, whose orders 
for fence wire are not as large as usual, are putting 
the steel into other forms of wire and wire nails, and 
prices are very strong. 


Discounts on woven wire fence are now 60 per cent off in 
carload lots, 59 per cent for 1000 rod lots and 50 per cent for 
small lots, f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 


TIN PLaTeE.—As yet no announcement has been made 
of the official price of tin plate for the year of 1917, 
but this is likely to be done early in October. The gen- 
eral belief is that the price will be $5.50 per base box, 
but it may possibly be $5.25. A large amount of tin 
plate has been sold for delivery in the first three 
months of 1917, and the price is to be fixed later. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company has fixed its 
minimum price on tin plate from stock at $5.50 per 
base box and has no production tin plate to sell. There 
has been a large increase lately in capacity for making 
tin plate, the McKeesport Tin Plate Company having 
about finished the building of 22 new hot tin mills at 
McKeesport, Pa. 


To regular customers, mills are quoting tin plate from stock 
at $5.50, while production tin plate is quoted at $5.75 and up 
to $6 to the domestic trade. For export, $6 to $6.25 per 
base box is quoted. We quote 8-Ib. coated ternes at $8.50 to 
~ ie ee 200 Ib., and $8.75 to $9 for 214 Ib., all f.o.b. Pitts- 

urgh. 
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SHEETS.—The demand for Bessemer black and gal- 
vanized sheets is heavier than for some time, and prices 
are up fully $2 a ton. Some galvanizing plants that 
have not been active for some time are now buying 
Bessemer black sheets for delivery this year and coating 
them. Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets of 
U. S. standard gage, in carload and larger lots, are as 
follows, 30 days net, or 2 per cent discount in 10 days: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per Ib. 


BOO OS OUCE ive nvicecnaceasiuakendtcs see 
POOR, B. GME SOc ci uncnesctecessescnenccseeeneue 
eee BE OO BO ew ciwseecevews's ooews wee ae 
ef eee err eer 
Pees BP BOR Bera cavice cs sinter aeecces eee 
Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 
wee. Sa ON: Be. y 2h icnneshaesaeeesesats 2.80 to 2.90 
we ek | ee ry 2.85 to 2.95 
8 FS erry rr . 2.90 to 3.00 
al dived oe a eWeek ewe 2.95 to 3.05 
BE ES ke ware - 3.00 to 3.10 
OP ae eee are ...3.05 to 3.15 
DOE a nde dé Whe ch eeha chados eueane _ 3.25 to 3.35 
Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 
POO Ee GE Baccedeqene cttsntivgdes . 3.25 
De Eee bbcabeaeee wi cuikt@ans 3.35 
Beem, ES GOO BS... cease Néegeaéeenteveean cae 
Nos. 15 and 16.......-. 3.45 
Beem, Be OD Bes accseces erevenn seeweeues 3.60 
Nos ro BOO Ph ecrceesedcccecvecoee bavtanacne« eee 
ee St EN cc canedewitereeknks Mauwan cen es 3.85 
No 27 wTerTrrer er out 6anee ue . 4.10 
i SS Sa TYVTETUTLC CTO CT POC r Te . 4.26 
PPO BP ete rveseetaceeedseeecawegedeuaurs - 4.40 


WROUGHT P1PeE.—The report is again current that the 
Sinclair Oil & Refining Company is again in the market 
for about 800 miles of 6-in. and 8-in. line pipe to be 
laid this year. The demand for black and galvanized 
iron and steel pipe, and also for oil country goods is still 
very heavy and mills are sold up for months ahead. 
The following are the jobbers’ carload discounts on the 
Pittsburgh basing card in effect on black pipe from 
Sept. 7, 1916, and on galvanized pipe from July 24, 
1916, all full weight: 


Butt Weld 


Steel | 
Inches Black Galv. | Inches "Black Galv. 
%, 4 and %.... 62 35% 2 GI Bie eceses 24 
cc uaenanedee 66 SG GR aepeies 32 25 
OGD 6 ihc vans 69 55% NE sneak signa ee 38 
, Re 43 
Lap Weld 
Ye ore ee 63 50% | 1% ........ 46 31 
CE at Ree 66 ee 8) Ss sk dea whee ot 52 38 
, AR ee 63 Ge, © Ma Geesakesdaade 53 39 
an ae Ss wee eae’ 63% > Bee OOiGiccccice OS 42 
ace es aeete 49 | 4% to 6........ 55 42 
DT UP Bess vccscss 41 
Reamed and Drifted 
et S. aeerr 66 53% | ‘A, ts ah butt 54 37 
SO canivwean 61 SO | Bihs OP ccccsens 41 25 
2% to 6, lap.. 64 51% | 114" = wes coewe 47 32 
| 2 lap padtedaaan 48 33 
2% to 4, lap.... 50 36 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
%, 4% and %.... 58 40% %, % and %... 51 34 
Dh wttecredebuds 63 501% ec 6 see ba 6. 56 43 
a Ss eee 67 54% % to 1%..... 60 45 
DUS se viscsnces 68 55% 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
SD vcekabeedunne 61 Reet 2 Ccveead saves 48 33 
BM 20 4.0 crcoes 64 52% BUN liesactaxees Oe 39 
Se GO. Gc cestawe 63 Sieh i sagesnagnewens 55 42 
7 WD Be va ccvleauce 45% , Bo See 57 45 
ee) eee 54 4013 4% to 6..... 56 44 
7 Gade aac 50 38 
i) See 45 33 


4 54 
% to 1%....... 57 ‘6g 
f° 2 er 


Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 


TEA. 53 43% a ee 42 30 
eS eee 5 451 : eR ep re 42 30 
Ae Oe Osco sg ies 54 44% a ee 44 35 
i RET 49 35% "of > Reaper 43 34 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
allowed over the above discounts. 

The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 
counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 


Nuts AND BoLts.—Makers report the demand still 
very heavy and say that another advance in prices is 
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likely in the very near future. The foreign demand is 
also active. The discounts are as follows, delivered in 
lots of 300 lb. or more, where the actual freight rate 
does not exceed 20c. per 100 lb., terms 30 days net, or 
1 per cent for cash in 10 days: 


Carriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 5 per cent; 
small, cut thread, 40, 10 and .5 per cent; large, 35 and 5 per 
cent. 


Machine bolts, h. p. nuts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 10 
per cent; small, cut thread, 50 per cent; large, 40 and 5 per 
cent. 


Machine bolts, c. p. c. and t. nuts, small, 40 and 10 per 
cent; large, 35 per cent. Blank bolts, 40 and 5 per cent. 
Bolt ends, h. p. nuts, 40 and 5 per cent; with c. p. nuts, 35 
per cent. Rough stud bolts, 15 per cent. Lag screws (cone 
or gimlet point), 50 and 5 per cent. 


Forged set screws and tap bolts, 10 per cent. Cup and 
round point set screws, case hardened, 60 per cent. Square or 


CINCI 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, Sept. 25, 1916. 


GOME of the city merchants who handle mill and 

factory supplies are now more concerned about get- 
ting deliveries than they are in making sales. Busi- 
ness up to the present time this month has been very 
good, but in many instances orders for material are 
only partially filled awaiting further shipments from 
the factories. This is especially true of some kinds 
of bolts and nuts and certain sizes of twist drills and 
other machine shop materials. 

The suburban merchants report the household busi- 
ness as being fairly good, but state that the farmers 
are not buying heavily as they are busy at the present 
time harvesting their crops; that the coming month 
is expected to be a record-breaking one. Collections 
are good, and it is stated that the cash trade is daily 
increasing, while the charge accounts are slightly de- 
creasing. 

The jobbers are experiencing some delay in getting 
shipments, but as most of them have bought ahead they 
are able to specify on old contracts and help out their 
customers better than they were able to do thirty days 
ago. As an instance of the delay on certain materials 
a retailer reports that a lot of hatchets ordered in June 
last was only received the first week in this month. 
Cheap cutlery formerly imported from Germany is al- 
most unobtainable. 

The automobile supply business for the country mer- 
chant is fast becoming one of his most profitable side 
lines, and it is being added to from day to day. In 
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hexagon head cap screws, 55 per cent. Flat, button, round 
or fillister head cap screws, 30 per cent. 

Nuts, h. p. sq. tapped or blank, $2.70 off list; hex., $2.70 
off. Nuts, c. p. c. and t. sq., tapped or blank, $2.40 off; hex., 
$2.80 off. Semi-finished hex. nuts, 60 and 5 per cent. Fin- 
ished and case-hardened nuts, 60 and 5 per cent. 

Rivets, 7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 45, 10 and 
per cent. 


IRON AND STEEL Bacs.—Nearly all mills are now 
quoting a minimum of 2.70c. to 2.75c. on steel bars in 
large lots, while from stock in warehouses prompt ship- 
ment brings 3c. to 3.25c. Prices are very strong and 
likely to be higher. 


We quote merchant steel bars at 2.60c. at mill for delivery 
at convenience of the mill, which would be in last quarter of 
this year or first quarter of 1917, while for prompt shipment 
from warehouse 3c. to 3.10c. is quoted. We quote refined iron 
bars at 2.70c. to 2.80c., and railroad test bars, 2.80c. to 2.90c., 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


NNATI 


fact one nearby dealer is contemplating establishing a 
regular repair shop in connection with his store. 
Prices on all materials are firm and advancing. 


MILL SuPPLIES.—We quote jobbers’ prices on machine 
bolts % x 4 in. 60 per cent off list; larger and smaller 
sizes 40, 10 and 5; carriage bolts % x 6 in. and smaller 
50, 10 and 5 per cent off. Larger sizes 40 and 5 per 
cent off; coach and lag screws 50 and 10; washers 
$5.50 off list and wood screws 80 per cent off list. 

RooFING.—The jobbers all state that the composition 
roofing business is very good, although retail merchants 
have cut down to some extent the sizes of their orders. 
They are sending them in more frequently, so that the 
average volume of business is satisfactory. 

We quote the cheaper grades of rubber roofings to the 
dealer as follows: One ply, 80c.; two ply, $1.05; three ply, 
$1.30 in quantities of 25 rolls and over. The higher grades 
ef roofings run from $1.30 to $1.55 and $1.80. Building pa- 
pers, such as rosin-sized sheathing, are advancing, as two or 
three mills have lately discontinued the manufacture of it. 
We quote jobbers’ prices as follows: 20-lb. rolls, 45c.; 25-Ib. 
rolls, 56c.; 30-Ib. rolls, 68c. in lots of 25 rolls and over. 

NAILS AND Bars WIRE.—The retailers are only buy- 
ing to fill nearby requirements, and are not disposed 
to contract very far ahead. This action has brought 
out a larger number of less than carload orders. 


Prices are very firm and the wholesale figure to-day is 
$2.85 per keg base, and it is rumored that this price will be 
advanced to $2.90 within the next few days. Barb wire is 
quoted at $3.75 per 100 Ib., and No. 9 annealed wire at $2.80 
per 100 Ib. base. The quotation named on annealed wire is 
uncertain as stocks of it are very low. The demand for cut 
nails is probably better than it was at this time last year, 
and pend local jobbers are quoting the same prices as on 
wire nails. 
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ale the enterprising dealers who are stocking 


and pushing it, Stanley Garage Hardware is proving most 
profitable. Our extensive advertising is bringing it to the attention of all who 
own, or will own, garages, as well as those concerned in the building of them. 


By displaying the signs and distributing the descriptive folders with which our Dealers’ Service 
Department will supply you on request, you can associate YOUR STORE with STANLEY 
GARAGE HARDWARE in the public mind, and thus reap the full benefit of our publicity 
campaign. Since it will attract the people who ride in automobiles and make of them well-pleased 
customers, Stanley Garage Hardware will profit you far 
beyond the immediate sale. 


Stanley Garage Door Holder. [!lustrated in actual use 
on the front cover of this issue of Hardware Age. 


Your first sale of this device brings you others, 
for its value is instantly apparent to everyone who sees it. When 
a door equipped with the Holder is thrown open, it catches auto- 
matically and remains securely locked in position until a pull at 
the chain releases it and permits it to swing shut. Strong and 
simple in construction—nothing to get out of order 


Stanley Garage Door Sets 


Stanley Garage Hardware can be obtained.in 
“sets,” put up for your convenience in handling and to facilitate 
the customer’s selection. Our Catalog fully illustrates these sets 
and shows exactly how they will look when applied to garage 
doors. For every sort of garage, concrete, stone, brick and wood, 
there is just the right Stanley Hardware. 


Stanley Garage Hinges Extra heavy wrought 
steel equipped with ball bearing washers. Doors hung 
on Stanley Hinges work smoothly and noiselessly and 
close weather-tight. 











Stanley Garage Door Latches and Pulls 
make it easy to handle heavy garage doors from either 
side by the double handles and thumb pieces 


Chain and Foot Bolts—Strong, safe fastenings for the 
door. Easily operated. 


Have you a stock of Stanley Garage Hard 
ware? If not, write for our Catalog “W” 
and information concerning our sales-helps 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Stanley Wrought Steel 
+‘sPaumelle” 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., has recently added a “Pau- 
melle” to its line of ball-bearing butts. 














A new Stanley “Paumelle” 


“Paumelle” is French for hinge, and 
this design, unlike most other types 
of builders’ hardware, originated 
abroad. 

The long leaves are mortised into 
the jamb and are narrow so that they 
may be used on a light or French door. 
Because of the artistic effect of the 
barrel and the steeple tip, this type of 
butt can be used on doors of stock 
thickness. The gage of the metal and 
the strength are such, the company 
states, that this butt is equally as 
serviceable as the standard type of 
butt. 

This new butt, No. 5345, has a long 
throw. It is made in two sizes, 7% x 
8% in. and 7% x 4% in. The dimen- 
sions are measured over all; first the 
length of the butt leaf and then the 
extreme width of the open butt. It 
is furnished in all standard finishes. 
Each pair is packed in a box with 
screws. 


«Almetl” Fire Door 
Folder 


The Merchant & Evans Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has recently issued 
a new folder of Evans “Almetl” fire 
doors and shutters. 

In the door construction a panel of 
transversely laid standard 2%-in. cor- 
rugated galvanized steel of heavy 
gage is used with an interlining of 
asbestos roll board, all of which are 
securely held in a continuous frame 


of 3/16 x 2%-in. bar steel. All the 
joints are welded. The frame and 
ends of the panel sheets are protected 
by a cover binder of heavy galvanized 
sheet steel securely riveted to the 
frame, which forms an armor to pro- 
tect the edges of the door from abuse. 

In riveting the panel sheets to the 
frame, the company points out, due 
provision has been allowed for expan- 
sion and contraction without excessive 
distortion. The cross-laid corrugated 
panel sheets are said to give maximum 
strength with light weight. The large 
air passages between the corrugations 
of the panel sheets and the asbestos 
roll board lining provide a great re- 
sistance to the radiation of heat. 

The construction of these doors and 
shutters, in addition to the descriptive 
matter, is illustrated by means of 
drawings and sectional photographs. 
Typical installations are shown and 
the data required when quoting on 
Evans “Almetl” doors and shutters is 
given. 


“Duplex” Foldables 


The Planet Company, Westfield, 
Mass., has recently placed upon the 
market the “Duplex” folding fishing 
creel, which can be folded so as to be 
carried in the pocket or tackle case. 

















At the top, left—the “Duplex” folding 
minnow bucket; right—the fishing creel; 
below the handy basket 


It is made of brown canvas, which is 
thoroughly water-proofed. The metal 
parts are made of rust-proofed spring 
steel. The cover fastens with pull- 
down snap hooks. Air cooling is se- 
cured by means of metal eyelets in- 
serted in the front, sides and bottom. 
The “Duplex” can be scalded and kept 
sweet and clean. It is made in three 
sizes, retailing at $2, $2.50 and $3, 
respectively. 

Another of the “Duplex” foldables 
is a minnow bucket which is intended 
for any kind of live bait, and which 
the maker states will keep water cool 
and fresh for a long time. It is made 
of heavy water-proofed brown canvas 
with rust-proofed metal parts. Aera- 
tion is secured by metal eyelets in- 
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serted in the top. The water can be 
changed through the triangle of eye- 
lets opposite the hand opening without 
disturbing the bait. The top is 
adapted for holding ice. It is made 
in three sizes, 6 qt., 8 qt. and 10 qt., 
retailing at $1.50, $2 and $2.50, re- 
spectively. 

The “Duplex” folding handy basket 
can be used for carrying liquids or 
solids. It can be washed and kept 
clean. It is made of the same material 
as the other foldables. It has double 
handles and covers, which fasten with 
pull-down snap hooks. It is made in 
two sizes. One, measuring 9% x 10% 
x 16 in., sells for $2, and the other, 
which measures 9% x 11 x 18 in., sells 
for $2.50. 


Parsons Nut Bowls 


The Parsons Nut Bowl Company, 
Capitol Avenue and Michigan Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind., has placed upon the 
market a number of new styles and 
sizes of Parsons nut bowls. 

With the Parsons nut bowl the nut 
is put on the polished metal anvil 
which is firmly placed in the center of 
the bowl. The nut is cracked with a 
hammer. The shells drop into the 
generously deep bowl of hardwood. 
The bowls are finished in natural ma- 
hogany, ebony or mission brown. The 
metal hammer and anvil can be pro- 
vided in silver, nickel or brushed cov- 
per. 

In addition to the nut bowl illus- 
trated, the Parsons line includes a 
double nut bowl with squirrel handles 
in Venetian bronze, a nut bowl with 
picks and cracks, a service plate and 
two fruit compotes, all of which retail 
at popular prices. They can be had 
in various finishes. 

The hammer furnished with the nut 
bowl is cast from one piece of mallea- 
ble metal. It is said to be heavy 
enough to crack the hardest edible 
nut and yet is graceful in shape. 

The Parsons Bowl Company fur- 
nishes dealers with a number of win- 

















One of the Parsons nut bowls 


dow price cards and folders for direct- 
by-mail advertising. A new folder 
just issued, entitled “A Big Push,” 
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No. 821 
R-W Red Jacket 


Door Hanger 











Repeater CHARS 


You know that 
an article that re- 
peats in sales isa 











good article to Parentap Marca, 1914 Fut Sizz Cross Section or No. 31 
Trottey Track 
stock. 
Here is a door hanger which has ig 
rolled into popularity wherever 
sold. 


Why not benefit by selling a hanger that always 
gives satisfaction? 


No. 821 


R-W Red Jacket Door Hanger 


Operated in No. 31 Trolley Track 





The wheels are 2% inches in diameter, the bearings are steel 
rollers, assuring smooth easy operation. Can be adjusted to 
raise or lower the door and to move it out or in closer to the 
barn wall. The apron has flexible joint giving the swing-out 


feature. 
Finished in black, with red apron. 
A good hanger, gives good satisfaction and is a good seller. 


BRANCHES: 
& New York 
stiviee aras-WiicOx” =: 
for any door Philadelphia 
St. Louis 
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illustrates some of the attractive dis- 
play material that is provided. It 
shows several illustrations of sug- 
gested displays, of newspaper adver- 
tisements and electrotypes for dealers’ 
use, and of magazine advertisements 
that will be used nationally to precede 
the holiday season. 


«Sure-Shell” Nut Cracker 


The Shapleigh Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., has recently announced 
to the trade a new nut cracker known 
as the “Sure-Shell.” 

It is said that this new nut cracker 
will crack practically all kinds of 

















The “Sure-Shell” nut cracker 


nuts without crushing them. A slight 
turn of the handle does the work. It 
is made of cast iron and is strong and 
durable. It measures 6 in. in length 
over all. 


A Boy’s Book for the 
Dealer 


Every dealer in sporting goods and 
arms and ainmunition has many boy 
customers who are constantly on the 
alert for interesting literature or 
books of information. 

The wide-awake and progressive 
dealer knows the value of keeping a 
stock of this material handy at all 
times. It is good service to his cus- 
tomers and besides they appreciate 
his friendly interest. 

A new book that should meet with 
a cordial welcome everywhere, par- 
ticularly among boys, is “How a Boy 
Made the First Remington.” The 
author is Irving Crump, a popular 
writer of boys’ books of adventure. 
Among his best known works may be 
mentioned “Jack Straw in Mexico,” 
“The Boy Scout Smoke Eaters,” “In 
the Line of Fire,” etc. 

In “How a Boy Made the First 
Remington,” the author has combined 
history, romance and fact, for he tells 
how the youthful Remington con- 
ceived and built the first Remington 
rifle 100 years ago, aud how in subse- 
quent years his genius resulted in the 
founding of a great industry, and 
the establishment of the largest arms 
and ammunition business in the world. 

Besides being an interesting story 
the book serves the useful purpose of 
what might be termed “A Boy’s Cat- 
alog,” for woven into the tale are de- 
scriptions of modern arms, single 
shot, repeating and automatic. 

The boy of a mechanical turn of 


mind, and that includes practically 
every boy, will find this book very in- 
teresting, for the story of Eliphalet 
Remington and his boyhood ambitions 
will serve as an inspiration for the 
youth of to-day. 

A limited number of copies are 
available for distribution to dealers 
who should order direct from the 
Remington Arms Union Metallic Cart- 
ridge Company, Woolworth Building, 
New York City. 


Spring Nut Lock 


The Industrial Development Cor- 
poration, 608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill., has recently perfected a 
spring nut lock, which is said to hold 
the nut securely at any point at which 
it is placed on the bolt. No matter 
how great the vibration of the ma- 
chinery may be, it is claimed that the 
nut cannot move from its position. 

The spring nut lock consists of two 
octagonal plates of thin steel stamped 
from one piece, leaving a joint on one 
of its sides. Circular holes to fit the 
required size of bolt are punched in 
each plate, and the plate is then bent 
until the two holes are almost parallel, 
one hole, however, overlapping the 
other by a fraction of an inch. The 
joining side acts as a hinge and, after 
being tempered, as a powerful spring. 

When the lock is slipped on the bolt 
and both legs engage the surface of 
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The spring nut lock and its method of ap- 
plication 


the screw, the holes in each of the legs 
are brought into perfect alignment. 
Because of this forced alignment of 
the holes the spring exerts a powerful 
pulling force on one of the legs and 
an equally powerful pushing force on 
the other. As a consequence that half 
of the nut lock on which the pulling 
force is exerted engages the valley of 
the threads only on the side of the 
bolt farthest from the spring, while 
that member on which the pushing 
force is exerted engages the valley of 
the thread only on the side of the bolt 
that is nearest to the spring. 

The first sizes that will be placed on 
the market will be the 1, %, % and 
%4-in. but the other sizes, the company 
states, .will follow rapidly until with- 
in a very short time it is expected 
that a complete line of sizes will be 
available for the trade. 
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Barber Chair Seats 


The Barber Leather Company, 
North Adams, Mass., has recently ig- 
sued a new folder illustrating severa] 
new designs in leather chair seats, 
One of these, known as the No. 500 
ball top, is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

These seats are made from strong 
fiber board made by the company, and 
are pressed into shape by special arch 
dies that keep the seats flat and pre- 
vent them from warping. Both sides 
are given a high-grade finish in imita- 
tion of leather. 

This company issues a specially 
ruled order blank for chair seats, by 

















One of the new designs in Barber chair 
seats 
means of which orders can be intelli- 
gently made out for the various types 
with very little difficulty. These chair 
seats are made in black, tan and ma- 
roon, and in sizes varying from 10 in. 
to 16 in. in diameter. 


Sickels-Loder Company’s 
New Catalog 


The Sickels-Loder Company, 56-58 
Murray Street, New York City, hard- 
ware jobber and manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative, has just issued a compre- 
hensive, loose-leaf catalog of 652 
pages, each 9% x 11 in., illustrating 
and describing large assortments of 
harware and related merchandise. 
Spring goods are shown in the front 
of the book, followed by miscellaneous 
merchandise. What are considered 
fall lines are described in the latter 
part. The catalog was compiled by 
B. E. Randolph, vice-president, who 
has been liberal in the index of fifty- 
seven columns, which indicates the 
large assortments shown. Frequent 
cross references are used. The prac- 
tical arrangement of this catalog 
makes it helpful also for checking 1n- 
voices and inserting memoranda, m 
addition to making up orders. 


Skinner Chucks 


The Skinner Chuck Company, New 
Britain, Conn., and 94 Reade Street, 
New York City, has issued a twenty- 
four-page price-list of Skinner chucks 
for salesmen, designed for loose-leaf 
price books No. 6 Morden and 4230 
National. The line includes Skinner 
independent chucks, iron and all-steel 
bodies, universal, combination, box 
body two-jaw chucks and new model, 
geared pattern, standard, positive 
drive drill chucks, planer chucks, drill 
press vises and other goods in the line. 
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Price Books—Made on 
Lines Suggested by Rep- 
resentative Merchants 


In order to meet all ideas on price books, we 
handle all kinds and sizes, loose-leaf or perma- 
nent binding, with brief cost records or minute 
detailed ruling. These books were made after 
a careful study of the needs of the large or 
small Merchant, the Jobber and the Retailer. 
The Binders of the Loose-Leaf Editions were 
selected after testing all the well-known makes, 
and for durability, workmanship and smooth 

. Operation cannot be excelled. 

The Permanent Leaf Editions represent the 
best in binding, paper and rulings. Bound in 
black grain, seal leather, reinforced with linen 
strips, printed on linen ledger paper. 


LOOSE LEAF 
Price Book E 2, 10!4x10% inches. 
Multiple Index, 630 Pages......... $15.00 


Price Book 1, 10x10 inches. Flexible 
Leather Cover, 500 Pages, A-Z Index 12.50 


Price Book K, 414x7 inches. Flexible 
Leather Cover. Pocket Size, A-Z In- 
dex. Record parallel to hinge...... 2.00 


Price Book L, 414x7 inches. Very com- 
pact. Convenient as pocket price book 2.00 


Price Book M, 6x8'4 inches. For those 
who like a ring price book, but find 

































































ee EO Ces cei ccniowoes 3.00 
Price Book G, 3x6 inches. For Vest 
Pocket. Headings across two pages’ 1.25 


Price Book H, 3x6 inches. Less de- 
tailed record than Book G. Complete 
ib: SNE: NENG ow 5 5s 6 Pe 1.25 


PERMANENT LEAF EDITIONS 
Price Book A, 4x7 inches. Goes into 


considerable detail. Arranged in ac- 
cordance with views of many experi- 
enced hardware men............-+- 1.00 


Price Book B, 4x7 inches. Less de- 
tailed than A. Provides for clear and 
concise record of prices............ 1.00 
Price Book D, 514x8 inches. For desk 


or store use and salesmen on the road’ 1.50 
Price Book E, 7x10 inches. Multiple 
Index, 350 pages, each page large 
enough for complete detailed record. 6.00 
Price Book F, 814x11 inches. Mul- 


tiple Index, 500 pages. Largest and 
most complete of our permanent leaf 
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“Wallace” Two-Light 
Extension Arm 


A. C. Penn, Inc., 100 Lafayette 
Street, New York City, is marketing 
the “Wallace” two-light extension 
arm, an electric fixture for use wher- 
ever a double connection is desired on 
an electrical fixture. It is especially 
effective where an electric iron or 
sewing machine motor is employed, as 
it offers current for both light and 














The “Wallace” two-light extension arm 


power at the same time. It can also 
be used to convert a portable lamp 
into a two-light fixture for a dressing 
table or a similar light. It is fur- 
nished in brushed brass, bronze or 
nickel, with a push-button socket and 
a patent plug. 


Hotpoint Three-Heat Grill 


The Hotpoint Electric Heating Com- 
pany, Ontario, Cal., has recently an- 
nounced to the trade a three-heat elec- 
tric radiant grill similar to the one 
formerly known as “El Grilstovo,” 
which, however, had but one heat. 

This new grill operates from any 
lamp socket. Cooking can be done on 
it both above and below the glowing 
coils. Because of the fact that three 
degrees of heats are possible, it is a 
very simple matter to adjust the heat 
to the user’s needs. The composition 
switch-plug, which is always cool and 
easily removable, is simply inserted at 
the different points in the plug re- 
ceptacle marked “high,” “medium” 
and “low,” which use 600, 300 and 
150 watts respectively. 

By a unique arrangement the switch- 
plug is attached at the base of the 
appliance, where the receptacle is 
nearly concealed. It is claimed that 











The Hotpoint three-heat radiant grill 


cool contact is assured by having the 
receptacle thus removed from the 
coils. 

The heating element is said to be 
of the rugged design of the open-coil- 
reflector type. It is made of heavy 
gage resistance wire and is supported 
by high-grade mica-insulated cross 
bars. These are reinforced and pro- 
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tected by metal cross rods which form 
a strong grating for the cooking sur- 
face. 

The Hotpoint radiant grill is made 
of heavy pressed steel and is finished 
in highly polished nickel. A shallow 
and a deep dish are provided. The 
outfit includes a reflector to concen- 
trate heat on one operation, which 
may be used as a cover or as a cake 
griddle. The dishes may be used either 
above or below the coils, and accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, ordinary 
cooking utensils can be used on the 
grill with equally good success. The 
price of the complete outfit is $6. 


Electric Water 
Heater 


The Feldman Mfg. Company, Inc., 
Times Building, Forty-second Street 
and Broadway, New York City, manu- 
factures the “Geyser” electric water 
heater, which, according to the manu- 
facturer, will produce hot and cold 
water instantly from the same faucet 


“Geyser” 

















The “Geyser” electric water heater 


and will sterilize the water from the 
cold water pipes. This method is said 
to eliminate the necessity of main- 
taining a system of hot water supply 
piping and heating equipment. It 
makes possible without coal or gas 
a supply of hot water at any time by 
simply the turning of an ordinary 
faucet handle. 

The “Geyser” heater is made to fit 
various conditions in several degrees 
of capacity so that it may be attached 
to practically any bathtub, sink, wash 
bowl, etc. It has a compact form and 
neat appearance and can be fitted to 
any ordinary supply pipe. 

There is but one faucet. When this 
is turned to the right cold water flows 
from the spigot. When it is turned 
to the left the electric current is 
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turned on and hot water flows. The 
“Geyser” electric water heater is said 
to be perfectly insulated. Its con- 
struction is such that there can be 
no danger of electric shock or of fire 
from short circuiting. 


“Alpine” Electric Iron 


The H. J. Alperin Company, 720 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, has 

















The “Alpine” electric iron 


recently placed upon the market the 
“Alpine” electric iron. 

One of the features of this iron to 
which the company calls special atten- 
tion is the heating element which is 
stamped from a ribbon of very thin 
metal. It is insulated on the bottom 
by a thin sheet of mica and on the 
top by a heavy sheet of mica covered 
with asbestos. This construction is 
said to force a greater portion of the 
heat into the face and point of the 
iron. The ribbon is doubled at the 
point thus giving the greatest heat 
where it is most needed. This heating 
element is guaranteed for 5 years. 
The iron can be furnished with an 
attached rest or a separate stand. 


Advertising Matter for 
Lamps 


The Franklin Electric Mfg. Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., has recently 
prepared a book entitled, “To Help 
You Sell Franklin Mazda Lamps.” It 
is on the order of a scrap book, in 
which are pasted carefully designed 
folders and blotters to offer dealers 
help in almost any situation. They 
are diversified in purpose no less than 
in appearance and comprise a very 
effective set of dealer helps. Each 
folder or each blotter is pasted on 4 
separate page; underneath it is read- 
ing matter that tells of its distinct 
purpose. 


THE PyrENE Mrc. Company, 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
manufacturer of fire extinguishers, 
has recently increased its manufac- 
ture to include a complete line of fire- 
fighting appliances, excepting only 
large vehicles and sprinkler systems. 
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GORDON 
Front Door Set 









FOREST 


Front Door Set 


KENILWORTH 
Frent Deor Set 


















eet ote Wrought bronze Wrought _ bronze 
ay. Cart, front way. Gast front way. Cast trot 
Back set 2% in. Back set 2% in: Back set 2% in. 
F Di 2 * * 
or Discriminating Buyers 

These three beautiful designs are In the catalog all lock sets of the 
shown in the P. S. & W. catalog of same design are grouped together 
Locks, Knobs and Builders’ Hard- for quick reference. Illustrations 
ware. They suggest the variety and are clear. Description beneath each 
beauty of the entire line of Pexto picture is short, to the point—giving 
lock sets. And, remember, that all of all the facts you want to know in a 
the Pexto inside sets have standard hurry. 


keyhole and back set spacings. 





Many new additions have been made 
Seats Denes Dow Lethe to our line of builders’ hardware— 
locks, inside and front-door mortise 
sets, store-door handles and _ locks, 
drop-handle drawer pulls, etc. All 
goods shown in this book are made 
in Cleveland. 





At the right is the new P. S. & W. catalog on 
Locks, Knobs and Builders’ Hardware. Your 
customers will be interested in the new designs; 





One key operates both show them something out of the ordinary. A 
night latch and lock postcard brings you the catalog. 
dl -y s 3%. 
set inch, In- a“ ” 
side largely made of steel; su- THE PECK, STOW & W ILCOX CO. 


a Southington, Conn. Cleveland, Ohio 


Address all correspondence to Cleveland 
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“E. & S.” Towing Truck 


The Ellis-Smith Mfg. Company, Inc., 
87-97 Brayton Street, Buffalo, N. Y., 
up to very recently known as the Rub- 
On Mfg. Company, Inc., has recently 
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The “E & 8” towing truck 


placed upon the market a new towing 
truck known as the “E & S.” It has 
14-in. wheels equipped with roller 
bearings. It is made throughout of 
refined malleable iron and steel. The 
wheels have 4-in. tires. The tread is 
18 in. and the weight is 160 lb. It is 
equipped with one 120-in. towing 
pole and one 60-in. towing pole. Pat- 
ented grease cups are provided. The 
height is adjustable up to 18 in. The 
list price is $27.50. 


“Safety First” Tire Guard 


The Cleveland Galvanizing Works 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has re- 
cently placed upon the market the 
“Safety First” spare tire guard, the 
object of which is to lock spare tires 
securely on the holder in the rear of 
the car. 

This guard takes the form of a 
special strong weldless steel chain cov- 
ered with leather and arranged so 
that the two ends can be secured with 
a padlock. The leather covering makes 
handling of the chain more easy and 


prevents scratching of the finish of 


the car. A_ special rust-resisting 
finish protects the guard from de- 
terioration through rain, snow, mud or 
engine fumes. 

The No. 1 chain, which is made of 
the “Hodell” links, is a patent flat 
link chain that combines great flexi- 
bility and neatness with strength. It 
has an open link at each end through 
which the hasp of the padlock is 
placed. This style is said to be par- 
ticularly suitable for securing two 
tires carried together. The length is 
36 in. and the list price per dozen is 
$10. 

The No. 2 with a “Bulldog” link is 
not quite as compact as the other 
style. It is, however, very strong. It 

















The “Safety First” tire guard 


has two rings, one of which is fas- 
tened through the other, so that the 
chain can be drawn up as tight as de- 
sired or arranged to encircle two tires. 
The length is 42 in. and the list price 
is $11.50 per doz. 


THE Boss Lock Nut CoMPANY oF 
CANADA, Ltp., Montreal, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000 by Francis G. Bush, George 
R. Drennan, Herbert W. Jackson, and 
others, to manufacture nuts, bolts, 
fastening devices, iron, steel, etc. 
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Crowe Mechanical 
Fan Belt 


The Crowe Mfg. Company, 1202 
Frederick Avenue, St. Joseph, Mo., 
has recently placed on the market the 

















The Crowe mechanical fan belt 


Crowe mechanical fan belt for Ford 
cars. It is constructed, so the com- 
pany states, of genuine oak sole 
leather blocks, built into a high-grade 
steel chain background. The leather 
blocks are said to give traction and 
silence to the belt, while the chain 
portion gives it strength. No part of 
the belt can be affected by oil, water, 
heat or dirt. It is said that this belt 
will not slip. 

The retail price of the Crowe me- 
chanical fan belt for Ford cars is $1. 


Cleveland Motorcycle 


The Cleveland Motorcycle Mfg. 
Company, 7214 Platt Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, manufactures a_light- 
weight motorcycle which weighs about 
150 lb. and which sells at the present 
time for $160. According to the man- 
ufacturer, it is built after the best 
ideals of motor car construction. It 
has a worm gear, very few parts, 4 
two-cycle motor without valves, cams 
or springs. There is but one set of 
sprockets and one chain in the entire 
machine, namely, for the drive be- 
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RADIATOR HOSE 











Comes packed in boxes six pieces to a box; all one size, or six 
different sizes—as you choose. 


This is the most convenient form in which you can handle 
Radiator Hose; being packed in a carton makes it easy to display, 
to show and to sell. 


There are two grades: Thermoid and Testoid; both pass the 
specifications of the Society of Automobile Engineers. Both are 
guaranteed not to crack or collapse, not be affected by oil, gases 
nor anti-freezing solutions nor to be injured by the motor’s heat. 

Thermoid is 3-ply high grade duck. Testoid is 2-ply high grade 
duck and sells for a trifle less. Quality of materials in both is the 
same. 


Testoid Radiator Hose is made of the same materials—tube, 
fabric, friction and cover—as Thermoid, but it does not have the 
one ply of duck inside the tube. Testoid is not reinforced with steel 
wire inside. We guarantee Testoid same as we do Thermoid. 

With these two qualities you can satisfy all your trade. 

The six best selling sizes are: 1 inch, 1% inches, 1% inches, 
1% inches, 2 inches and 2!4 inches. Each box contains six 3 feet 
lengths. You may buy in bulk also. 

Thermoid reputation is back of this hose and, as you know, 
Thermoid quality is favorably known to nearly all auto owners. 


Our{Guarantee: Our Radiator Hose will make good or we will 


hermod Rubber Compa 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Makers of Thermoid Brake Lining, Nassau Tires, Thermoid Garden Hose 
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tween the motor and the rear wheel. 
Recognized parts and accessories of 
well-known manufacturers and high- 
grade materials are used in the mak- 
ing of this machine, such as, for ex- 
ample, a Bosch magneto, a Brown & 
Barlow carbureter, aluminum cast- 
ings, drop-forged frame parts and 
alloy steels. The motorcycle is said 
to run 75 miles on a gallon of gas- 
oline with a maximum speed of about 
35 miles an hour. It has a very low 
center of gravity, though ample clear- 
ance. 

The company states that in addi- 
tion to a kick starter that will go on 
new machines after Nov. 1, no addi- 
tions will be made to the original 
model for the coming season with the 
exception of a very few minor refine- 
ments. 


«“Instanto” Spark Plug 
Tester 


W. J. Jackson & Co., 302 New York 
Life Building, Chicago, Ill., manu- 
facture the “Instanto” spark plug, 
magneto and battery tester, by means 
of which spark plugs, batteries or 
magnetos can be tested without re- 
moving them. 

To test a spark plug this little de- 
vice is held so that one tip touches 
the terminal cap while the other 
touches the base of the plug. If the 








The “Instanto” spark plug tester in use 


plug is working properly a spark 
will appear in the gap, while if it is 
fouled or broken no spark will be 
given. 

To test a battery or magneto a 
knife blade is inserted at the spark 
gap and the wires opened to the width 
of the circular hole. One end is at- 
tached to the feed wire after the lat- 
ter has been detached from the spark 
plug and the other end is grounded 
to the automobile engine. When the 
current is applied the spark will 
jump the entire width of the gap if 
the proper voltage is being delivered 
to the spark plug. By decreasing the 
gap the approximate strength of the 
spark may be ascertained. 
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The Cleveland motorcycle 


Lyon Self-Lubricating 
Spring 


The Edward F. Lyon Company, 
Detroit, Mich., has recently announced 
to the trade the Lyon self-lubricating 
spring. It is designed to use light 
cylinder oil. A concavity near the end 
of each leaf holds a felt pad, which 
serves as an oil retainer. This pad 
is said to hold sufficient oil to properly 
lubricate the spring for about 3000 
miles of travel under ordinary con- 
ditions. 

Oil is re-applied with an ordinary 
oil can through a small duct from the 
end of the leaf. In this way it is said 
the oil finds its way from the oil pad 
throughout the entire length of the 
leaves. In position there is just a 
slight pressure on the pad, which is 
constantly being relieved and re-ap- 
plied while the car is running, thus 
imparting a sort of sponge action to 
the pad. A very little oil is forced 
to the outer surface of the pad and 
this is taken up by the leaves through- 
out their entire length by capillary at- 
traction. 


“Duplex” Foldables 


The Planet Company, Westfield, 
Mass., has placed on the market the 
“Duplex” automobile pail, which can 
be folded so as to occupy but a very 
small space. It has a splash guard, 
strainer and spout, which allows the 
water to be secured from any lake or 
stream and strained before it is 

















The Lyon self-lubricating spring. 


The third concavity from the end at the left is 


cut away to show the felt pad which retains the oil 


poured into the radiator. It is made 
of heavy brown waterproofed canvas. 
The metal parts are of spring steel, 
rust-proofed by a special process. It 
can be quickly and easily opened or 
folded and can be carried folded flat 
to fit under a seat cushion or folded 











The “Duplex” folding automobile pail is 
at the lejt and the “Duplex” funnel is at 
the right 











double for carrying in the tool box. 
It is made in two sizes, 6 qt. and 10 
qt. The retail prices are $1.50 and $2. 
This company also makes the “Du- 
plex” folding funnel, which can also 
be easily folded or opened. It is made 
of canvas lined with gasoline-proof 
material. The metal parts are of 
rust-proofed spring steel. The strain- 
er separates the water from the gaso- 
line and prevents chips, straws or dirt 
from passing through the funnel. It 
is 7% in. in diameter and 5% in. deep. 
It will fold into a space 7% x 3% xX 
1% in. The retail price is $1.50. 


Motor Specialties 


The Motor Specialties Company, 
Waltham, Mass., has recently an- 
nounced to the trade the “Mosco” 
No. 2 wheel puller for the Ford car. 
The new feature of this puller is the 
loose plunger, which extends through 
the center of the screw and which af- 
fords a means of starting a wheel 
by means of a sharp blow with a ham- 
mer against the end of the plunger- 
The retail price is $1. 
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Of the same construction as this 
No. 2 model, but of a slightly different 
shape and made under various num- 
bers, to fit Overland, Buick and Max- 
well cars are the Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, 
which retail for $1.25 each with the 
exception of the No. 5, which sells for 
$1.50. 

Another product of this company is 
the “Bemus” ball contact timer for 
the Ford car. The contact is made by 
a hardened tool steel brush which en- 
gages steel balls with short glancing 
impacts. Both the brush and the balls 
turn each time, so that fresh contact 
surfaces are continually engaged. The 
mounting is direct on the time shaft 
by means of an extension piece. This 
brings each of the balls an equal dis- 
tance from the brush. The shell of 
the “Bemus” timer is molded in one 
piece of an insulating material said 
to be of great strength and tough- 
ness and impervious to any amount of 
heat, cold, moisture or grease. The 
handle is reinforced by a steel bush- 
ing molded into the material. Into 

















The “Mosco” No. 2 wheel puller is illus- 

trated at the left. The other model is at 

the right, while the “Bemus” timer is 
shown below 


this insulator shell the four contact 
sockets are threaded and held firmly 
in position with lock washers. It is 
said that danger of short circuiting 
is eliminated because of the fact that 
the shell itself is an insulator. 


Maxfer “Ton-Truck- 
Maker” 


The Maxfer Truck & Tractor Com- 
pany, 5025-5035 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill., manufactures the 
Maxfer “Ton-Truck-Maker” which is 
a heavy duty truck frame, with truck 
springs, axle, wheels, chain and sock- 
ets, which telescopes to the frame of 
any Ford car and which, when prop- 
erly bolted to the Ford frame, con- 
verts the Ford into a 1-ton truck with 
a wheel base of 125 in. and with 90 
per cent of the dead load carried on 
the Maxfer attachment. It is said 
that no weight is carried on the orig- 
inal rear axles of the Ford which are 
used only for carrying a bell sprocket 
and for transmitting the power to the 
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The Maaxfer “Ton-Truck-Maker” for converting the Ford car into a truck 


chains which operate the big truck 
wheels of the attachment. 

The Maxfer “Ton-Truck-Maker” is 
very strongly constructed of high- 
grade materials. It has large heavy 
internal expanding brakes on the rear 
wheels. It is sold at $350 list. 


Cole Stove and Range 
Catalog 


The Cole Mfg. Company, Chicago, 
Ill., has recently published a new cata- 
log of Cole’s hot-blast specialties, in- 
cluding heaters for soft coal, slack, 
coke, wood and other fuels, ranges for 
various fuels and special combination 
ranges for coal and gas. This new 
publication describes the features of 
the various models in detail, and il- 
lustrates them by means of reproduc- 
tions of drawings and photographs. 
The catalog is printed in two colors, 
and the matter contained in it is very 
well arranged as well as being excel- 
lently printed on plate paper. It con- 
tains forty-eight pages and is bound 
in attractive covers. 


‘“ Norleigh Diamond” 
Jacks 


The Shapleigh Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., has recently added to 
its line of automobile accessories the 
“Norleigh Diamond” automobile jacks 
that are said to be constructed along 
correct mechanical lines, and which 
at the same time are sold at a price 
which affords the retailer a satisfac- 
tory profit. 

“Norleigh Diamond” jacks are made 
in five sizes for the different styles 

















One of the line of “Norleigh Diamond” 
jacks 


and weights of cars, They are made 
of pressed steel. Each part is said to 
be accurately made. The base is 


large, the standard is well ribbed, and 
the steel parts and the rack are strong 
and durable. The jacks are operated 
by short strokes which make lifting 
rapid and easy. The reverse is posi- 
tive. Tripping the lever and pushing 
the handle lowers the jack. 


H-R «Neutralock” 


The H-R Mfg. Company, 1926 South . 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl., placed 
on the market recently the H-R “Neu- 





At the left the H-R “Neutralock” is illus- 
trated unlocked. It is shown at the right 
holding the lever firmly in neutral 


tralock,” which is described as a sim- 
ple and effective safeguard against 
automobile theft. It locks the gear 
shift in neutral and makes it impos- 
sible to run the’ machine under its 
own power. 

When this device is unlocked it is 
raised a short distance on the lever 
and secured there. It can be quickly 
and easily dropped into place and 
promptly locked, when it will hold 
the gear shift fast in neutral. The 
motor can run but the car cannot then 
be moved under its own power until 
the lock is released. 

The H-R “Neutralock” for all H 
type transmissions is $6.50. For all 
ball-type transmissions and those re- 
quiring special retainers or plates the 
price is $7.50. 


THE FELDMAN Mrc. CoMPANY, INC., 
New York, N. Y., has been incor- 
porated to manufacture electric water 
heaters, hardware, etc. The capital 
stock is $100,000 and the incorpor- 
ators are E. Weber and G. E. and 
T. K. Feldman, 242 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York. 
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| Fresno, Cal. | 
The Remarkable Growth of the | “2uBeidsticd 
(Greenville, S.C.] 
|Hartford, Conn} 
|Indianapolis, Ind} 
| Lima, Ohio. ] 
Direct Branch Organization | (texgesai 
Lowell, Mass. 
N 1899 there was no Fisk Branch System Less J 
_ at all—now there are more than 125 | Marinette, Wis. 
direct Fisk Branches in leading cities [ Memphis Teal 
throughout the United States, the most — 
extensive and by far the most complete | Minneapolis, Mina] 
organization of the kind in the country. 
| Newark,N.J.] 
Fisk Dealers, by replenishing their stocks ; 
from these convenient and nearby branches; wich oo] 
Oaki: are assured of a prompt and satisfactory Oklahoma City, Okla} 
= Neb. service not otherwise obtainable. (Pasadena, Cal] 
[Peoria > Ill. j Those dealers who are not familiar with the many | Philadel phia,Pa} 
other advantages in selling Fisk Tires are invited to 
[ Phoenix, Ariz.] communicate with Dept. H for interesting details. Pittsburg, Pa.} 
| Portland, Ore.] | Providence,R.I.} 
RUBBER COMPANY 
Quincy, Il. | THE Fisk of N.Y. c Raleigh, N.C} 
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CALDWELL, IDAHO.—The Boyes Hardware Company has 
recently installed a modern front in its store on Main Street. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The Greig-Westman Hardware 
Company, doing both a wholesale and retail business at 311 
East Monroe Street, has changed its name to the Greig- 
Westman Hardware, Plumbing & Heating Company, and 
requests catalogs on the following: Bathroom fixtures, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, gasoline engines, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lime and cement, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, plumbing department, prepared roofing, puinps, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods and washing inachines. 


VICTORIA, ILL.—A. L. Heaton, dealing in hardware, -im- 
plements and harness, is erecting a new building. 


PARKER, IND.—Williams, Robbins & Co., have purchased 
the hardware store of George Cary. Catalogs requested cov- 
ering baseball goods, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, churns, cream separators, cutlery, electrical house- 
hold specialties, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, linoleum, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods and washing machines. 


BOONE, IOWA.—Joseph C. Britt has purchased a half 
interest in the Crary Hardware Company. The _ business 
bas been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, by F. 
W. Crary and Joseph C. Britt, and will be conducted at 
Seventh and Story Streets. 


BRIGHTON, IOWA.—P. M. Meade has bought the imple- 
ment and harness stock of Thomas & Holmes, which he has 
consolidated with his own. Catalogs requested on belting and 
packing, buggy whips, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sep- 
arators, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, harness, 
heavy farm implements, lubricating oils, poultry supplies, 
pumps, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


NEVADA, IOWA.—The R. S. Patrick hardware store has 
changed hands. M. S. Bechtel & Co. are the purchasers. 


OGDEN, IOWA.—A. P. Cotton & Son are now in posses- 
sion of the hardware store of W. S. Gray. 


SCHALLER, IOWA.—W. J. Howard has decided to re- 
engage in the implement business, and has purchased the stock 
of EK. W. Whalen, to whom he sold his business some time 
ago. Mr. Howard's son will be associated with him, and the 
firm name will be W. J. Howard & Son. 


ARKANSAS CITY, KAN.—Doane & Jarvis, dealing in auto- 
mobile accessories, gasoline engines, heavy farm implements, 
lubricating oils, wagons and buggies, will erect a new build- 
ing. to cost $20,000, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS.—The Chapin Sheldon Hard- 
ware Company of 103 Main Street, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000. The incorporators are 
verett H. Sheldon, George D. Chapin and William H. 
West. The new firm has made many improvements in its 
store, including floor show cases, bolt and screw cases, tool 
rack, etc., and expects to put in new shelving in the near 
future. Automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators,, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies 
dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home bar- 
bers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lime and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roof- 
ing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin 
shop, toys, games, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


ALBERTA, MINN.—tThe stock of J. A. Weinand has been 
sold to F, L. Spaulding, who will commence business Oct. 1. 


BREWSTER, MINN.—Peter Doeden has bought the busi- 
ness of the Smith Implement Company. 


MILLVILLE, MINN.—The implement store of C. Schleicher 
& Son is row owned by John C. Springer. 


ROYALTON, MINN.—Frederick H. Lakin has disposed of 
his stock to J. G. Bargabos, who requests catalogs on farm 
implements. 


BOLIVAR, MO.—The hardware business of Charles Micek 
has been bought by C. G. Wilhite. 


OSCEOLA, MO.—Henry L. Lewis is successor to Barnett 
& Lewis. 


HARDIN, MONT.—T. E. Gay will shortly commence the 
erection of a building 50 x 140 ft., two stories and basement, 
to cost approximately $40,000. Catalogs requested on baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm imple- 
ments, heavy hardware, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefur- 
nishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines, 


CLEMENTSVILLE, N. D.—Charles T. Dick has started in 
business here, dealing in baseball goods, belting and packing, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, cutlery, galvanized and tin 
sheets, harness, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
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oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, prepared roof- 
ing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods and washing machines. 


EL DORADO, OHIO.—O. M. Thompson, purchaser of the 
implement stock of R. A. Miller, requests catalogs on the 
following: Gasoline engines, harness, heavy farm implements, 
lubricating oils, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


CENTURY, OKLA.—The Hood & Sons Implement Company 
has moved its hardware stock from Bronaugh. 


RANDLETT, OKLA.—George Stringer has purchased the 
interest of H. W. Davis in the Randlett Implement & Hard- 
ware Company, and is now sole owner. is stock consists 
of a line of builders’ hardware, crockery and glassware, 
fishing tackle, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass. washing machines, etc. 


THOMAS, OKLA.-—-The partnership existing between Mul- 
cahy & Coffman has been dissolved. The business will be 
continued by J. Mulcahy under his own name. Cata- 
logs requested on automobile accessories, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pouitry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, retriger. 
ators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


ALBION, PA.—The business of L. H. Salisbury, under the 
management of A. J. & C. G. Salisbury, will hereafter be 
known as the L. H. Salisbury Company. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA.—Michael J. Kehoe has bought the 
hardware business of William Wright, and will shortly re- 
model the building and enlarge the stock. Catalogs re- 
quested on store fixtures, paints, glass, automobile acces- 
sories and a general line of hardware. 


EAST BANGOR, PA.—Bray Bros. & Rasely, Inc., request 
catalogs on automobile accessories and electrical household 
specialties. 


ELLOREE, 8S. C.—The Elloree Hardware Company has 
been organized with a capital of $2000 to deal in builders’ 
hardware, cutlery, fishing tackle, lime and cement, mechan- 
ics’ tools, shel hardware, etc. The officers are H. W. Book- 
hardt, president, secretary and treasurer, and J. I. Suler, 
vice-president. Catalogs requested covering general hard- 
ware. 


MILBANK, S. D.—B. W. Lanphier, owner of a hardware 
store here, has recently sold t to J. C. Tessin. 


TYNDALL, S. D.—Radak & Hoff have purchased the im- 
plement stock of Michael Radak. Mr. Radak will retain the 
hardware and harness stock. 


HONEY GROVE, TEX.—tThe partnership of the Richard- 
son-Blocker Hardware Company has been dissolved. A. W. 
Richardson will continue the business under his own name. 


LONGVIEW, TEX.—L. E. Custer has bought the interest 
of C. W. Smith in the Peoples Hardware & Furniture Com- 
pany. The company has increased its stock by a line of 
automobiles. 


NORFOLK, VA.—The White Hardware Company, Inc., 
which is installing a compiete file for prices and catalogs, 
requests catalogs on the following: Electric light fixtures, 
lamps, tile and marble material, mantels, grates and build- 
ers’ hardware, sporting goods, fishing tackle, bath fixtures, 
éutlery, bicycles and children’s tricycles, mechanics’ tools, 
Japanned, tin, enameled and aluminum ware, rope, house- 
furnishings, paints, varnish, brushes, gas and oil stoves, 
steel ranges and automobile accessories. 


LUMBERPORT, W. VA.—The hardware store of the 
Hedges & Oyster Company was recently destroyed by fire. 
Part of the stock was saved. The hardware store, which 
was across the street from the main store, will be used 
temporarily to handle the company’s business. In the spring 
an addition to that building will be built large enough to 
house the firm’s entire business. 


EAGLE RIVER, WIS.—Benjamin Strong has formed a 
partnership with Frederick Manley to conduct a hardware 
business in the following lines: Automobile accessories, base- 
ball goods, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, dog collars, dyna- 
mite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, galvan- ~ 
ized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods 
—_ —— machines. The firm will be known as Strong & 

anley. 


ELDERSON, WIS.—Harmanson & Grenile, who have 
moved their stock from Scandinavia, request catalogs on 
automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, lubricating 
oils, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hard- 
ware, sporting goods and washing machines. 


SAWYER, WIS.—The Sawyer Hardware Company, in the 
wholesale and retail business for many years, has bought 
the stock of automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting 
and packing, cutlery, electrical household specialties, fishing 
nee. mechanics’ tools, etc., of the R. O. Bingham Hardware 

‘ompany. 

























